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THE EXQUISITES 

Self Titled CD/LP 

Intense, soulful punk from Seattle. 
On tour April 2013 with Wild Moth. 


THE WILD 

Dreams Are Maps CD/LP 

Rootsy indie-punk heavy on the 
optimism. Produced by Against Me’s 
Laura Jane Grace. 


Available June 2013. 
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Who Is, This Is? CD/LP 

Re-release of this out of print classic. 
Trailblazing, manic ska-punk. 


Coming soon! 

Andrew Jackson Jihad 

Live Double LP 
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Split 7” of fun pop-punk 

Pet Symmetry 

7” w/ members of Into It. Over It & Dowsing 
www.asianmanrecords.com 
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aka Cy Thoth 


written by: 
Brad Lambert 


T he murky world of under¬ 
ground heavy music lost 
one of its guiding voices 
with the passing last month 
of Phil Herz, better known as Cy 
Thoth, the well-respected and co¬ 
lossal-voiced community radio disc 
jockey. Merz’s show Firebunker on 
KFJC ran for seven years and served 
as the Bay Area’s premier on-air 
outlet for the darker side of metal, 
noise, punk, and various sub genres 
in the extreme spectrum of music. 
While off the air, Merz was known 
as a tireless champion of local 
music, a fixture at live performances, 
and a constant promoter of the arts. 

He was 58 years old. 

The partnership Herz had with with 
KFJC 89.7, the quirky, non-commer¬ 
cial college radio station of Foothill 
College in Los Altos, highlighted 
the best attributes of both parties. 

The station has garnered a reputation 
of attracting eccentric, mad genius 
characters to its staff and he lit 
right in, diving into the behind the 
scenes job of keeping the station 
running and funded as eagerly as 
the on-air aspects of radio work. 

The Firebunker show offered a 
confluence of dark sounds for the 
weird with an emphasis on doom, 
sludge, psychedelia, stoner and 
black metal, gloomy experimental 
noise, crust, powerviolence, and 
hardcore punk all presented with 
almost intimidating expertise and 
commented on in Herz’s distinctive 
booming drawl. With the station’s 
policy of requiring 35% of the songs 
played on air be material added to 
the KFJC catalogue in the previous 
8 weeks, all shows focus heavily on 
new music but Herz took the spirit 
behind the rule to heart and enthu¬ 
siastically sought out local bands to 
play on his show. Bands that sold 
a record at a Bay Area show to a 
nicc-but-a-little-strange old guy with 


a memorable voice found themselves 
played on the radio the next Thurs¬ 
day afternoon. He also embraced the 
station’s practice of having bands 
come in to the studio and play live 
on the air in sessions known as Live 
Mies. It didn’t take long for Cy 
Thoth and Firebunker to develop a 
fierce fanbase among the Bay Area's 
dirtier musicians. The popularity ol 
the show and the station reached out 
much further than a small chunk of 
California and it was not unusual 
for bands coming from Japan or the 
other side of the continent to take a 
day off tour when they came through 
to play a Live Mic at KFJC. 

“Phil had an immense effect on the 
underground music scene primarily 
because he used his show and the 
station as a direct conduit lor local, 
heavy-handed bands by playing their 
music on virtually every one of his 
shows,” said Russ Kent, the guitar 
niaven for Bay Area bands Mooth- 
grush and Alaric as well as a fellow 
community radio DJ. “Many people 
have radio shows on the many great 
college stations in the Bay Area 
however very few ol them have ever 
supported our underground music 
scene as vigorously and enthusi¬ 
astically as Cy Thoth did, always 
including contact and release info, 
upcoming shows, reviews of past 
performances and the like.” 

Kent started his radio career at 
KFJC but left the station in 2001 
a few years before Herz became a 
DJ there in 2004. The two met at 
a live broadcast the station put on 
in San Francisco where Kent had 
agreed to spin an hourlong set as a 
short return to KFJC for the event. 
Herz was a big Noothgrush fan, in 
fact their “Erode the Person” was 
the most frequently-played song on 
Firebunker. The two immediately 
hit it off, finding common interests 
in music, philosophy, and a love ol 


radio. Rent soon discovered that the 
T^-ouf personality and bizarre on-air 
. mts about mysticism and alternate 
realities that were trademarks of the 
Cy Thoth appeal were closely tied in 
to Herz’s love of all things related to 
marijuana. 

The times 1 spent with him smoking 
hashish, deep in conversation includ¬ 
ing everything from the finer aspects 
of doom metal to the powers of the 
dark French absinthe poets to Greek 
mythology...never to be forgotten, 

Kent said. 

In conversation and on the air, Herz 
always spoke in an animated but 
spacey baritone littered with drug 
references and allusions to ancient 
religious sects. The wild and cosmic 
nature of his show's narration was 
strange to the uninitiated but those 
who kept listening came to be 
charmed by his habit ol calling mu¬ 
sic “violations of consensual reality” 
as well as references to “ascending 
the spiral staircase.” Firebunker 
shows would often start with Cy 
Thoth spinning multiple records at 
once, sometimes backward, creating 
music live in the studio to build up 
to the songs and speeches of the 
later show. His banter between songs 
would draw connections between 
seemingly unrelated aspects ol 
philosophy, history, art, and the 
occult as his voice built in intensity 
until he was nearly yelling into the 
microphone before leading in to 
the next song. The last show he did 
before his death was on March 7, the 
seventh anniversary of Firebunker 
and included minutes-long chunks 
of Cy Thoth in full lather, vocally 
rifling on the mystical implications 
of the number seven. 

In person I lerz was more subdued 
but still zany and a bit larger than 
life. He went out to countless shows 
checking out new bands and would 
often be found lurking in the back of 
the room by the bar or the merch ta¬ 
bles getting to know the people who 
made the music or holding court 
with a few friends, waxing poetic on 
a band that just played over the mon¬ 
strously overpacked bowls ol pot he 
always thrust at people he liked. 

Jason Ducat met Herz when the DJ 
bought a record ofl him at a show 
his old band Stormcrow played and 
was amazed that the radio person¬ 
ality he was a fan of spoke in the 
same unique voice and had the same 
mannerisms in real life. It wasn't 
an act. 

“I knew right away when I first hung 
out with him that he was a totally 
individual dude,” Ducat said. “No 
one was like him, I knew 1 had never 
met anyone like this dude.” 

The two became friends alter 
Stormcrow played a Live Mic in the 


KFJC studio and they bonded in the 
notorious bamboo grove near the 
studio building where DJs and bands 
go to unwind after the show. Ducat 
was impressed with Herz’s work eth¬ 
ic and the effort he put into the show, 
as well as all the behind the scenes 
work that Herz did for the station. 
Ducat fondly remembers Thanksgiv¬ 
ing at his house a couple years ago 
when he called up the station while 
cooking food for the bunch ol other 
Oakland punks and metal heads 
who show up at his house every 
year. Firebunker always played 
on Thursday (or Thor’s-day as Cy 
Thoth pronounced it) leaving the 
DJ unable to travel for the holiday. 
After quizzing Ducat on the other 
musicians who would be showing 
up and having a few laughs on the 
air, Herz showed up for dinner after 
completing his show to the delight ol 
his friends and fans. 

While radio work was a huge part of 
his life, Herz also had more personal 
projects like the trippy band Qum- 
ram Orphics that he provided spoken 
word vocals for in the vein of his on- 
air apoplexy and the stack ol poetic 
manuscripts he wrote. His writing 
was filled with the same psychedelic 
mysticism he was known for speak¬ 
ing but more detailed. Ducat has 
one of the books in his house, called 
Orpheus Descending , and it is filled 
with atmospheric language like “the 
spiraling fires before the gates ol the 
somnolent mansion,” and plays on 
the similarity of the words ‘perceive' 
and ‘receive.’ It is obvious that what 
the world heard out ol his mouth was 
only a fraction of all that went on in 
the man’s head and it's sad to think 
that we'll never quite understand all 
he was trying to tell us. 

Both Cy Thoth’s ambassadors!! ip 
for Bay Area heavy music and Phil 
Herz’s big heart will likely never be 
replicated or replaced in the minds 
of those who knew and loved him. 
“There are people that I’ve met in 
my life that had a profound effect on 
me. They have been friends, teachers 
and even strangers but certainly tar 
and few between. Phil was one ol 
those people,” said Russ Kent in re¬ 
membrance. “His naturally generous 
nature, his experiences and world 
travels, his inquisitive nature...truly 
beautiful, child-like...honest. KFJC 
has always attracted some extremely 
unique individuals, Phil “Cy Thoth” 
Herz is top of the heap.” 
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eath Wolf is for the 
wolf in man. That’s 
what it is all about. 
It’s the primal. 


aggressive, carnivore side,” pro¬ 


claims a surprisingly chirpy Swed¬ 


ish accent from somewhere on the 


West Coast. Over a crackling line, 
Morgan, the progenitor of Death 
Wolf, but currently better known as 
Marduk’s guitarist, is laying down 
the Death Wolf manifest. 


The band’s genealogy traces back a 
decade or more under the guise of 
Devils Whorehouse, a Misfits trib¬ 
ute act ‘with the intention of doing 
a few shows with two other local 
guys.’ From there on, united by a 
passion for Samhain and the Mis¬ 
fits, subsequent releases followed 
until a sudden drive of thematic 
sincerity seemingly possessed 
their creative vision. “We ended 
up becoming a band and we did 
two albums and two EPs and kinda 
developed our own sound. [To] get 
away from the whole tribute stuff, 
as a band we had decided, as we 
were working on material for what 
was to be the third Devils Whore¬ 
house album, that we had outgrown 
the name we had, and we shifted 
and became Death Wolf.” 


But what is Death Wolf, and does 
the music truly stand alone as the 
apparent explorative and represen¬ 
tative of man’s animal nature? I 
can’t help but feel the band is one 
that is trying to find its feet, forge 
an identity all too aware of the 
limitations of horror punk worship. 
The band’s second album. Black 
Armoured Death continues the 
themes and musical direction initi¬ 
ated in their rebranded debut. The 
aforementioned ‘animal ferocious¬ 
ness’ coupled with, “The whole 
feel of the album being about the 
northern end theme; we’re all very 
apocalyptic.” However, in speaking 
to Morgan about inspirations and 
influences, a sense of the personal 
is embodied within the music, both 
introspective and external aware¬ 
ness, “I try not to be that influ- 



amn an. 


It’s drums, bass, guitars, vocals. 

We went in and nailed it and 
captured the moment. That’s what 
it is about when it comes to this 
music, not lots of overdubs and 
sitting and correcting drumbeats ... 
it’s the power and aggression that 
captures the moment, that’s what it 
is all about.” 


enced. For example when it comes 
to Marduk I really don’t feel an 
inspiration. I feel inspiration, but 
not from any other bands because 
we’ve done what we’re doing 
for so long. So for me I’m more 
inspired by, what should I say, 
different things? A black and white 
photograph can inspire me more 
than any other music. I have come 
to a point in my life when really no 
band means anything to me in that 
perspective as being influenced by 
them. Most of the inspiration really 
comes from within.” 


ed in little over two days. “Every 
time I came back off tour with 
Marduk we’d been rehearsing and 
constantly writing music so it’s a 
process that has been ongoing for a 
long time, and then we just went in 
and made this album in two days! 
Some people were like, ‘wow, how 
did you do it so fast?’ For me it 
was like we’re well rehearsed; we 
know how we want it. We don’t 
want to have an over- produced al¬ 
bum with tons of layers and things. 


Does this affect the categorisation 
of Death Wolf? “For me it is really 
hard to put a label on the music [of 
Death Wolf]. I don’t know what 1 
would call it myself and everybody 
calls it [something] different and 
that’s fine by me. For me, it’s just 
dark music. Dark, aggressive, 
heavy music. People can call it 
what they want.” And the music is 
most unmistakably dark, an almost 
ambiguous darkness. One cannot 
quite place it, but it is ominous 
and tense. It is equally firmly 
rooted in punk rock sensibilities, 
perhaps offering explanation to 
the differentiation of atmosphere 
compared to the darkness of Mar¬ 
duk. “If I could describe the music 
to someone I would say ‘throw in 
some Samhain, some Carnivore, 
some old Motorhead or whatever 
and whatever and throw it around 
and you might have something 
like Death Wolf.’” He continues, 
regarding the black metal question, 
“It’s just a different sort of energy. 
I’d say, compared to Marduk, 
darkness in a different way. I don’t 
see such a big difference; it’s still 
dark when it comes to this band. 

It’s just a different energy in a way 
but it’s still in a lot of perspectives 
the same thing.” 

Keeping in line with the punk 
aesthetic, accentuating the music’s 
primal nature, Morgan explains 
with an almost modest pride how 
Black Armoured Death was record- 
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tour. I do remember having a conver¬ 
sation with him at Fest one year 
about how he goes back to visit his 
family in El Paso during the holidays 
and how we should start a band to 
do a one-off show and record some 
songs. That never happened. Even¬ 
tually Joe moved to the area to go to 
grad school and we started playing 
in bands together (first Pretty Kitty 
Committee and then Shang-A-Lang). 
After he graduated, he moved back 
to Denton for a relationship, but 
moved back a few months later when 
I enticed him with the prospect of a 
paying job. Cade and Sam have been 
kicking around the Las Cruces scene 
for as long as I can remember. Cade 
used to come to shows at the Univer¬ 
sity House (Las Cruces’ first “punk 
house”) all the time, and interviewed 
me once for his school’s newspaper. 
We started hanging out years later 
after he started playing bands and 
dating one of my wife’s good friends 
(who he is now engaged to). Sam 
started playing in punk bands in Las 
Cruces around the same time I did 
and our bands would play together 
pretty frequently. We never really 
started hanging out until he joined 
Total Jock, which is a shame because 
he’s the sweetest dude ever. 

jM 


p written by: 
ohn B. Moore 


Interview with vocalist Chris Mason 

O ut of the ashes of Shang- 
A-Lang and the hard¬ 
core band Total Jock 
comes Low Culture, a 
group that sounds a bit more like the 
former, but with stronger melodies 
and an infectious garage punk vibe. 
Joining singer Chris Mason for Low 
Culture are Cade and Sam, both 
from Total Jock, and Joe Ayoub from 
Shang-A-Lang and The Marked 
Men. 


This is quite a mash up of some 
awesome bands! How did you all 
come together? 

Cade (Low Culture’s bassist), Sam 
(Low Culture’s drummer), and 
myself were playing in a hardcore 
band called Total Jock with our 
friend James. At the same time, I 
was playing in Shang-A-Lang. All 
of the sudden James tells us he’s 
moving to Albuquerque and Andy 
(Shang-A-Lang’s drummer) tells 
us he’s moving to Boise. So the 
hardcore band was done'after just 
a couple shows and Shang-A-Lang 
looked like it was pretty' much 
finished as well, because we’ve done 


the long distance thing before and, 
frankly, we didn’t have much interest 
in doing that again. So I asked Sam 
and Cade if they wanted to start a 
more melodic band with me and they 
both agreed. We practiced for about 
a week and then recorded our demo 
tape as a three-piece. Since 1 run a 
label (Dirt Cult) and had some extra 
blank tapes lying around, I released 
it the very next day. Joe (also of The 
Marked Men and Shang-A-Lang) 
joined the band the week before our 
first show. 

Is this a one-off thing or do you 
plan to record more? 

This is definitely not a “one-off 
thing.” We’ve already released a 
demo, a seven inch, and an LP in a 
little over a year of being a band. 

We have another seven inch coming 
out on Cut the Chord That Records 
and Drunken Sailor Records for a 
European tour planned. On top of 
that, we’re about 1/3 of the way 
through writing a new LP and have 
gotten several very tempting offers 
regarding some other records. 

What was behind Shang-A-Lang 
calling it quits? 

I’m really proud of what that band 
accomplished in the time that we 
were together, but for about the last 


six months that Shang-A-Lang was a 
band we were kind of a disorganized 
mess. Tours were being cancelled 
for various reasons and we weren’t 
being as productive as we would 
have liked to have been. When Andy 
finally made the decision to move 
to Boise, we made the decision to 
just lay the band to rest. We’d done 
the long distance thing once before 
when Andy lived in Kansas and 
Tommy lived in Portland, but we 
weren’t all that interested in doing 
that again. After five or six years of 
being a band, we felt like it was time 
to move on and do something new. 

I think it all worked out for the best. 
Tommy is in a doom band called 
Oryx now, Andy is in a punk band in 
Boise called Business Ventures, and 
Joe joined Low Culture. 

How long have you known Sam, 
Cade and Joe? 

I don’t think I can pinpoint the first 
time I met any of these dudes. Joe 
says I met him when he was living 
in El Paso, and he came down to Las 
Cruces to catch my old band. The 
Answer Lies, at some shitty bar. I 
am terrible at remembering things 
like that, while he is really great at 
it. The first encounters I remember 
with Joe are when I would book The 
Marked Men in Las Cruces or we 
happened to run into each other on 
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written by 
Rick Lindner 


Interview With Bastien Deleule 

F rance’s Nightshade is about 
to drop their latest Bullet 
Tooth Records effort, An 
Endless Vision. The new 
album builds on their signature 
epic-breakdown-meets-Euro-metal 
deathcore sound and takes an 
adventurous jolt forward this time 
around. They’ve knocked off the 
autotune and upped the riff factor, 
and the results speak for themselves. 

What was the most beneficial 
result of working with Jason 
Suecof for the band with the new 
album? 

It is a real pleasure to work with 
Jason Suecof. He’s done an amazing 
job with every artist he’s worked 
with, and being able to work with 
him on this new album is a privilege. 
He’s fun, professional and direct. So, 
if he doesn’t like something he will 
tell you! [Laughs] 

The mastering was also handled 
by Alan Douches (Lucuna Coil, 
The Ghost Inside). With the 
respected names you worked with, 
it is pretty apparent you mean 
business with the new release. 

For this new album, 1 was looking 
to put every chance on our side: 
the best songs we could write, the 
best recording, the best production, 
designs, etc. Alan Douches, in 
my opinion, is one of the best in 
mastering in the world. So 1 really 
hope people will enjoy this album as 
well as his production on it as much 
as I do. 

How much different was the, 
overall recording experience and 
song writing efforts this time 
around? 

Recording at my own studio was 
a great idea. It gave us time to 


record at our own comfort, 
two months with all the members 
Together to record all of it, finalize 
everything, change some things 
here and there, and perfect every 
song and their arrangements. Most 
everything was written before we 
all came together. With us living in 
different countries, we sent many 
Guitar Pro files back and forth 
throughout the writing portion. 

When we all came together there 
were ideas and changes to parts of 
songs because we would think of 
better ideas or riffs. It was really 
intense, but we’re really proud of the 
final product. 


Do you feel like you have recorded 
the “album” that will take you to 
that coveted next level? 

I hope so! [Laughs] I know every 
band says the same, but this new 
album is a big evolutionary step 
since Lost in Motion. No more 
autotune on the clean vocals, way 
less electronic, more leads and crazy 
riffs! It’s clearly a new level in my 
opinion. We really tried to do our 
best on this one and think people 
will like it. 


Is there a particular song on the 
new album that stands out to you? 

Yes, the last song, “Hope Is What 
Makes Us Strong.” First of all, 
because it mostly talks about my 
experiences during 2012, it was a 
shitty year personally. I lost many 
friends and family due to disease, 
crime, and suicide. So with this song 
I try to explain to other people, who 
experience the same thing not to fall 
“in the dark” and keep working hard 
and doing their thing, because every 
person you “lost” will always stay 
with you. I know this can sound kind 
of cliche, but this is what I think and 
how I felt at the time. Secondly, it’s 
because the title is inspired from the 
video game “God Of War 3” which 
is one of my favorite video games 


to come back in the States as soon as 
possible. The U.S. is one of the most 
important places for the scene and all ^ 
the other members live in the States, so 
for us to play over there will be easy 
once I can get over there! 


with MGS. 


The band had the opportunity 
to tour the States in the past. 

Can fans expect more of that to 
support An Endless Vision? 

For sure! Personally, I had visa 
issues on the last U.S. tour, so I was 
unable to come over. But for this 
new album I’m looking to be able 
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where he wants to be. “I prefer it,” 
he said. “I prefer to be singing and 
playing guitar than to be playing 
drums. 1 love playing drums, but if 
you’re not playing behind the right 
people, it’s like ‘This is not what 
I want to do for a day job.’ Also, 
writing drum parts is a lot of work. 
The process of writing drum parts 
for Fugazi was really difficult, very 
laborious. All the cogs in that band 
had to work together.” 

Canty and Morel started 
Deathfix in earnest after time spent 
recording and touring with Bob 
Mould in 2005. The end result 
of their partnership represents 
a seismic sonic shift away from 
both musicians’ bread and butter, 
trading in Canty’s angular hardcore 
roots and Morel’s penchant for 
dance music in favor of more 
orchestral pop rock fare, complete 
with slower tempos and intricate 
arrangements. “We didn’t really 
settle on anything,” Canty said of 
his change of musical direction. 
“It’s sort of just based on music 
both of us were writing. [Rich] 
writes on the piano a lot, and that 
leads to a lot of big, broad move¬ 
ments, more than just noodling 
away on the guitar. And after play¬ 
ing and writing on the guitar for 
a lot of years, that was something 
that felt interesting and new to me. 

I just sort of ran to it. I felt like 
there was a lot of opportunity to do 
a lot with harmonizing and melody. 
It’s allowed me to orchestrate with 
the guitar as opposed to dominate.” 

The seven-songs that 
make up Deathfix are alternately 
funky, soulful and inescapably 
melodic, resulting in what could 
be the most palatable release in 
Dischord’s lengthy history. But 
Canty and Morel didn’t approach 
their new musical endeavor on a 
quest for reinvention, nor were 


written by: 

Ryan Bray 


Interview With Brendan Canty 


F or hardcore purists, 

there’s something odd, 
almost jarring, about 
watching Brendan Canty 
take center stage with a guitar and 
a microphone. 

But there he was on a 
damp, unseasonably mild Sunday 
night in Chicago, three dates into 
his first U.S. jaunt with his new 
outfit Deathfix, playing the role of 
front man. He’s not the first and he 
certainly won’t be the last guy to 
step up and lead a band, but after 
15 years serving as the rhythmic 
muscle behind the D.C. punk 
warhorses in Fugazi, watching 
him trade in his kit for a guitar felt 
like watching revisionist history. 
Even though he’s an accomplished 
multi-instrumentalist and filmmak¬ 
er, watching him play the role of 
anything but drummer feels like 
scribbling outside the lines. 

But for Canty, 47, that’s 
all part of the fun. “That’s the 
whole fun of it,” he said with a 


laugh when reached by phone prior 
to the start of the tour. “The fun 
of it is not knowing what you’re 
doing. That discomfort is what I 
look for in general in my life. It’s 
intoxicating.” 

For more than 25 years, 
Canty’s legacy has been defined 
by D.C. punk rock lore, something 
that unavoidably comes with the 
territory of playing in not one, but 
two of the most storied bands in 
one of independent music’s most 
storied scenes. There was his brief 
but remarkably influential work 
with short-lived post-punk icons 
Rites of Spring, followed closely 
by a 15-year stint drumming for 
Fugazi, a band whose legend 
knows no bounds in hardcore 
circles. But Deathfix, which also 
boasts the talents of keyboardist 
Rich Morel and the Medications’ 
Devin Ocampo and Mark Cisneros, 
is not Fugazi. There are few if any 
parallels between the two bands, 
not in sound, not in make up and 
certainly not in Canty’s newfound 
role as a frontman. 

But while the drum¬ 
mer-turned front man is hardly 
as settled in as a lead guitarist as 
he his behind the kit, he’s exactly 


they aiming to spurn the legendary 
label’s purebred hardcore roots. In 
fact, they didn’t aim for anything 
at all, opting instead to just let 
the project unravel itself. “I’ve 
always tried to keep a very liberal, 
open mind about the possibilities 
of what can happen in a musical 
relationship,” Canty said. “I think 
it’s really crucial, especially when 
you’re first starting a band, to keep 
that front and center. We’re not 
bound by expectations; we’re not 
bound by our own aesthetics. It’s 
undefined, and that gives us great. 
liberty. We come from very diverse 
backgrounds in terms of our inter¬ 
ests, so we’re trying to tap that and 
honor it.” 

The rest of the year finds 
the band touring in short bursts, 
including 10 days in California, a 
stop at Coachella and a few weeks 
in Europe in the fall. Beyond that 
is anyone’s guess, but Canty said 
the band is in a good place. ““I try 
to keep super low expectations and 
just focus on the work,” he said. 
“This band is paced on the fact that 
we all have other stuff to do. This 
is just one part of our lives, but it’s 
becoming more and more part of 
our lives, and it’s one of the more 
fun parts of our lives right now.” 
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you would love to 
bring on the road with you? 

Aaron: I think we all plan on doing 
a lot of touring, period. Being on the 
road and playing every night is what 
this is all about, it’s why I do this. Of 
course we’ve got family and wivps 
or girlfriends, and being away 365 
days a year is not an option, but I’m 
sure that everyone understands our 
situation. We’re four guys that have 
been doing this for many years, and 
it’s all sort of coming to fruition. 
Touring is a part of what we do; we 
understand that. As far as bands we 
would like to tour with? That’s a 
tough one. I tend to think of bands 
that have my best friends in them, 
who we can hang and party with 
night after night. Sometimes you’re 
buddies play in bands that may not 
exactly fit the bill were on, but are 
still awesome. I’d throw down with 
Black Wizard, Galgamex, Tobeatic, 
Bam Burner, Hookers, 3 Inches Of 
Blood, Bison B.C. Damn, so many 
good dudes in so many sick bands! 


those songs was inspired by the loss 
of people that were very close to 
us. The main person, Lisa Rolland, 
was Chris’ stepmother and also of 
my fiancee. She was battling cancer 
during the whole recording process 
of the record. Chris’ father and her 
lived right beside a train track that 
runs pretty much on the hour, so 
we thought it would be fitting to 
incorporate the sound of trains in our 
tribute to Lisa. 

Chris: Personally, I wanted the train 
sounds included for my father, peri¬ 
od. I knew/know he will be stoked. 
But what Kenny says is totally right, 
seemed like a totally sweet idea and 
it turned out cool! 


After the riff-fest taking place 
on the majority of the album, 
what made you choose to end it 
with such a bluesy song like “For 
Lisa”? 

Kenny: We just thought it would be 
a good place to throw it in and it is 
a good way to allow the listener to 
come down from some of the inten¬ 
sities that occur earlier in the record. 


Do you guys plan on doing a lot 
of touring in 2013 ? Tf so, who are 


10 written by: 

Brandon Ringo 


I t seems that in this day and 
age of music journalism, ev¬ 
ery band has to be lumped and 
grouped into a specific genre. 
Usually it’s pretty easy until you 
come across a band like Vancouver, 
BC’s Anciients. They are a band 
with many different influences- from 
Steely Dan to Craft- and they all 
show up at some point or another 
on their Season of Mist debut Heart 
Of Oak , an album that I believe is 
definitely one of the best records of 
2013. 

Season of Mist is a label that has 
been signing a lot of cool bands 
from different areas of the metal 
world in recent years. How did 
you guys come to hook up with 
them, and what was it about them 
that you believed would be most 
beneficial to you? 

Chris (vocals, guitar): I sent the 
rough mix to Michael (Berberian, 
founder) early on. He was stoked, 
but not that stoked (laughs). The 
new US label head was for more into 


it and they made us an offer right 
away. (They’re) one of my all-time 
favorite labels, (with an) amazing 
roster over the years. Couldn’t be 
happier. 

What is the significance of the title 
of your album Heart Of Oak , and 
does it hint at a particular lyrical 
theme for the album? 

Chris: My stepmom died of cancer 
during the recording of this album. It 
was a tough time, but through it I felt 
a strange strength and I saw it in my 
family, including Kenny (my brother 
in law). So when that came up as 
an idea for the title after looking 
back through song titles and lyrics 
for ideas, I thought it said what we 
wanted to say. 

I’ve always lived near train tracks 
growing up, so I have a fondness 
for the sound of a train coming 
through. I thought it was neat 
the way you incorporated that 
in “One Foot In The Light” and 
“For Lisa.” Are those two songs 
connected in any way due to the 
similar intros? 

Kenny: Yes, the music in both of 
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pretty quickly, but on the flipside, 
being home... Yeah, it kind of 
sucks (laughs). We went from this 
frantic burst of life, like 11 shows 
including flying and all that. Going 
from that kind of frenzy to being 
home and being stagnant and static 
bums me out for a few days. We 
have this thing called PTD: Post- 
Tour Depression. It’s a joke we’ve 
had going for a while, but we all 
had it this time around when we 
got home. We’re excited to get 
moving again when we can. 


written by: 

Dan Gonyea 


Interview With Bob Nanna 


E ight years after their last 
reunion tour, Illinois act 
Braid hit the road again 
last August to play a 
handful of dates. The band dusted 
off some lesser-played tracks from 
Frame & Canvas and played the 
album straight through on each 
night of the tour. Guitarist/vocalist 
Bob Nanna caught up with us after 
he got home and reflected on what 
it was like to be on the road again 
and if this was an omen of more 


Do you think the length of 
the tour was the right amount 
considering it was your first tour 
in a while? 

I think it was the perfect length of 
time. We’re all just so busy and 
have so many responsibilities at 
home, whether it be work, family, 
etc. These short bursts of shows are 
a big difference for us. We don’t 
have the time either to become 


to come. 


To start off, how was tour, and 
how is it being back home? 

Tour was amazing, though a bit of 
a rude awakening to that constant 
24/7 lifestyle that we haven’t 
really done for a sustained period 
in a long time. We got used to it 
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annoyed with one another (laughs). 

How does the writing process 
work for you guys since you’re 
all spread out across the US? 

When we were originally together, 
we lived near each other so that 
all worked out. Now, Chris and 
I live in the Chicago area so we 
can get together all the time. Todd 
lives in Milwaukee, and Damon 
lives in Nashville. What happens- 
and this is usually what happens 
throughout Braid’s existence- is 
that Chris and I would come into 
practice with a part or a song, and 
Todd would take it and mold it into 
something. Right now Chris and I 
are in the phase of putting together 
song ideas. We’ve sort of finished 
frameworks for songs right now, 
pieces here and there. We’re going 
to finish putting those together, and 
then we’ll show them to Todd and 
Damon at practice and work out 
the details of the songs. 

Have you been doing much solo 
stuff lately? 

Yeah for sure! I’ve been playing 
some stuff around the city lately, 
and 1 do a band called Jack And 
Ace with my girlfriend and we get 
to play all the time. 

Is it pretty cut and dry for 
something being a Braid song 
versus a different project? 

Yeah, it’s definitely cut and dry. 
Jack And Ace isn’t really a rock 
band, and to be honest, Lauren 
writes most of the material 
anyway. She’s an amazing 
songwriter, so many of the songs 
are her direction. If I come up with 
something that’s a bit slower and 
more melancholy, it may be more 
of a Jack And Ace thing. It’s pretty 
clear in my head though. 

Going back to your tour you just 
did, you played Frame & Canvas 
straight through each date. I 
know a lot of people have already 
asked why as a band you did 
that, but you personally, did you 
feel you hadn’t given that album 
justice live? 

No not really. I’m excited we did 
it, and we did have about three 
songs we had to go back and re¬ 
learn from scratch because we 
never went and played them after 
the album was released. In that 
sense, it was really exciting to 
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play those songs in specific again. 
The album was recently reissued 
by Polyvinyl, which is cool. It’s 
sort of like a “thing” now these 
days, you know, going out and 1 
playing an album straight through .\ 
Personally as a fan, I’m not the 
biggest fan of that. I like being 
surprised when I go to shows. I 
don’t really want to know what the 
band is going to play next. Though 
The Lemonheads did the It s A 
Shame About Ray tour, and I was 
really excited about that, so I guess 
I just contradicted myself. 

In general there have been a 
lot of bands playing albums 
straight through in recent years, 
especially with reunion bands. 
What is your perspective on 
seeing bands coming back and 
playing again after having an 
even bigger break than Braid 
had? 

It’s not weird like you may think. 
It’s really kind of cool, actually. 

It’s awesome to see kids excited to 
see bands like Shiner, The Promise 
Ring, and Refused. The other thing 
is that I have seen many of those 
bands, but it’s really fun to revisit 
an exciting time in your life and 
relive a lot of those moments by 
seeing those bands play. I’m just 
as excited as everyone else to see 
these bands again. 

Is there a particular band you 
really want to see again? 

Yeah, hmm... Jawbreaker. 
Definitely Jawbreaker. I was lucky 
enough to see them a number of 
times when they were around, and 
it was always just a great, great 
experience. One of the shows that I 
remember having a huge impact on 
me as a person was a Jawbreaker 
show in I think ‘93 or ‘92 in 
Chicago. I remember leaving the 
show visibly shaken up because I 
was so moved by the performance. 
I’d like to see them play again, but 
I don’t think that would happen. 
I’m sort of okay with that, too. 


Balance And Composure’s 

Jon Simmons talks about their half of the split EP with Braid- 


Did you work closely with Braid 


to ensure the fluidity of the EP, or 


were you two separate for most of 
the recording process? 

We were completely separate for the 
process, but I like it that way. That’s 


what’s cool about a split release: 


it’s different worlds on one album 


I really love Braid’s side of the split 


and I was so excited to hear what 


they came up with. It's great. 


What was the central theme that 


inspired you to write these new 


songs? Was it just something you 


wanted to branch off of like an 


emotion or story that you wanted 


to focus on that you couldn t 


befere on your other releases? 


The song “You Can't Fix Me is 


aboufa night my dad came over to 


my house randomly a few months 


back. I never see and barely talk to 


my dad so this was a surprise. It was 


a/noment where he saw the way I 


lived at home and also a moment 


for me that I realized that this man 
knows nothing about me and doesn’t 
seem to want to learn. I’ve always 
wanted a father who cared in my life 


v.N. if. . 

t 


and this song is me questioning if I’ll 
ever get that. The other song “Say” 
is about a rough end to a relationship 
in my life. 

Adam Vass of La Dispute, your 
fellow label mates, did the artwork 
for this split. How do you feel 
about the artwork and do you feel 
as though it represents the split in 
a way that you want it to? 

We just let Adam do whatever he 
wanted because we know he’d 
give us something we like. We’re 
huge fans of all his artwork and we 
wanted our fans to see his talent. 

Adam Vass is a queen. 
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interpret things a little differently 
I’m sure but basically I was trying 
to convey my thoughts and opinions 
concerning a few topic in particular. 
‘Truth’ seemed like an underlying 
theme and thus Aletheia was bom. 

Since the release Dissimulation , 
you’ve logged quite a few miles on 
the road. How has all that touring 
experience affected the band? 

It’s definitely made us tighter as 
musicians for sure. As an overall 
unit I’d say we are definitely closer, 
more like brothers than band-mates. 
[This year you can] look for us at 
Facedown Fest 2013, possibly a few 
other summer fests, and we also 
have some touring plans for late 
June/early July. 

Last year also saw the departure 
of your drummer, Brendan Hen- 
gle. Is his absence something that’s 
still felt within the band? 

Brendan has still been around quite 
a bit and also played and wrote all of 
the drum stuff on 
Aletheia. We are definitely feeling 
his absence these days. He’s a super 
solid musician and he brought a lot 
to the table. I honestly think he’ll 


unique experience for HFTD. I’d 
say musically we were in the mood 
for progression. We’re always trying 
to improve as songwriters and 
musicians and you can usually hear 
that in our writing; always moving 
forward, trying new things, and 
pushing what we ‘feel’ into some¬ 
thing musical. Lyrically, my mood 
changed from time to time; as all 
of the lyrics were written around a 
two month time period. Some of the 
lyrical themes cover my thoughts on 
the current music scene, as well as 
how some bands are using religion 
to further their careers. Other songs 
convey my concern for the current 
state of humanity and others simply 
relay what I was currently feeling in 
my personal life. 

How does the album’s title, which 
comes from the Greek word for 
“truth,” relate to the message 
you’re trying to convey with the 
lyrics? 

Basically the lyrics deal with 
‘pulling back the curtain’ on a lot 
of different topics. Everyone will 


still be popping in from time to time 
and we are always thankful for his 
input. We have NOT found anyone 
to permanently replace him at this 
time, unfortunately. 


What sort of challenges does a 
Christian band face in the realm 
of extreme metal? 

Man, there will always be those guys 
on LambGoat with their ‘van flips,’ 
‘Jesus is stoked’ and other absurd 
comments, but for the most part 
we’ve never been really discrimi¬ 
nated against because of our beliefs. 
We’ve found that even those bands 
that are our complete opposites on 
beliefs still relate to us and respect 
us on a musical level. There will 
be no ‘butt hurts’ in this band over 
‘Bible Thumper’ comments or the 
like. We are what we are, and we 
believe what we believe. Hopefully 
we can make a difference in the 
world and show love to every person 
we encounter along the way. That’s 
what HFTD has always been about. 
We aren’t preachers, doomsayers, or 
guidance counselors. We’re a group 
of dudes that love Jesus and do our 
best every day to live like we should. 
Hopefully, that alone does some 


good in the world. 


Interview With Josh Ditto 

E xpanding upon every 

element that made their 
2011 full-length debut, 
Dissimulation [Facedown 
Records], among the most impres¬ 
sive introductions a band could hope 
for, melodic metallers Hope For The 
Dying return with Aletheia. Bom 
from a steady diet of Katatonia, Op- 
eth, and Iron Maiden and centered 
on the band’s faith-based message, 
Aletheia is an album that delivers 
honesty and intensity on multiple 
levels. 


A musician’s work at any given 
point in time in his or her life 
typically says something about 
where they are emotionally and/or 
mentally at that time. What does 
Aletheia say about HFTD? 

Writing Aletheia was definitely a 
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Diamond and (some) Judas Priest 
were able to be powerful and sing. 

I love aggression, but sometimes I 
think people scream because they 
have no other ideas and forget 
about strong singing in metal. 
There’s gotta be a helluvalot of others 
than me doing the castrato vocals. 
King Diamond just squeaks, though. 
Real castrato is a whole different 
method, and what it sounds like in 
metal is, for instance, early Queens- 
ryche, Agent Steel, Crimson Glory, 
etc. Many people make that King 
Diamond reference, but I am thinking 
it’s not ‘cause I sound like him at all. 
It’s because for these younger ones 
that maybe like the dark side a lot 
(since they might be younger and ha¬ 
ven’t been there throughout the ages), 
maybe the only UP THERE voice 
they’ve heard is King Diamond. He 


kinda snuck into the whole black 
metal thing ‘cause of the awesome 
albums he made with Mercyful Fate, 
you know. But back in the day, sing¬ 
ing like I do on the verses in “Leave 
No Cross Unturned” and on the rest 
of the songs.. .it was commonplace. 
There were no growlers back then. 
Then the growling, et al took over 
completely in the 90’s and so on (well 
almost) and now the last ten years it’s 
been more and more who try to sing 
like the old days. The reason a lot of 
vocalists could actually DO IT back 
then was that so many WERE doing 
it. Now it’s been so many of us trying 
to restore it, maybe it will never be 
back to the strengths of early 80’s but 
we are well on our way. Wolf from 
Sweden did it very good in 2000 with 
their debut album, by the way. 

When you mention Judas Priest, yes, 
then you are correct, on the right 
track. That’s the thing I’m doing. 


Agent Steel even covered them in 
‘85. On record. 

How did your life change when 
you discovered metal? Any normal 
and boring things you like to do or 
are good at, like model trains or 
something? 

It changed when I heard good music 
instead of children’s songs and Xmas 
carols. I think I was one and a half 
years old in 1973 when my uncle 
played me Pink Floyd and he SAW 
ME CHANGE. He gave me the 
Doors’ Morrison Hotel in late ‘73 
and then a whole bunch of albums in 
late ’74 (among others the Easy Rider 
soundtrack, which has Steppenwolf 
“Bom to be Wild” on it, and has the 
lyric where heavy metal is mentioned 
the first time). Then also I got Sweet 
Freedom with Uriah Heep, my first 
real heavy metal/heavy blues based 
rock album. I was never the same. 
After that I went many years without 


[+♦4+, written by: 
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I f you are a fan of metal, 

Fenriz of Norway’s mighty 
Darkthrone should need no 
introduction. The esoteric 
musician was very gracious and took 
the time to discuss many things with 
New Noise, including hiking, bad 
influence relatives with good record 
collections, clean singing, evolving as 
an artist and, of course, Darkthrone’s 
latest future classic The Underground 
Resistance (Peaceville Records). Oh, 
and Tina Fey for new Pope! 


I love the clean vocals. It is like you 
have made melodic singing in metal 
awesome again. In the 80’s, King 
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In my next 
life I just 
wanna be 

a regular 

Joe” 

getting more freaky stuff, as my 
parents didn’t want my junkie uncle 
around me so much...at least I think 
that was the reason. So then I had to 
discover Kiss, AC/DC, Iron Maiden, 
Black Sabbath at school from ‘79 
til ‘83 and then more and more stuff 
from then on, like Metallica and 
Slayer. 

I am not good at normal things. I am 
good at knowing good campsites in 
the woods around Oslo. 1600 square 
kilometres and I’ve camped on 108 
different sites so far (yeah I write it 
up). And that’s hardly normal. 

Do you feel like a well-balanced 
person? Do you ever feel like you 
are really in an underground 
resistance? 

I am certainly not well- balanced. I 
think I border on manic-depressive. 
Some periods it’s better though. It’s 
just the cliche, fragile mind of the 
artist and all that yucky stuff, but it’s 
true with me, I reckon. In my next 
life I just wanna be a regular Joe. I 
definitely feel like I’ve been in a war 
since so many people don’t get that 
the drums gotta sound right in metal, 
too. In other music styles the drums 
usually sound right, but metal just 
adopted an idiotic take on the whole 
drum thing. There have been times 
when there were a few exceptions, 
and I gotta bring this subject up all 


the time. I am tired of me and of that 
war, but I just soldier on anyway. 

There seems to be even more 
excitement to the playing on your 
new album than usual. Were you 
feeling really good about these 
songs when they were being execut¬ 
ed in the studio? 

Yeah well, it’s hard to discuss it when 
we ourselves don’t even discuss it. 

On top of it all, we just continued 
where we left off. Two of the songs 
were made and recorded and finished 
before the previous album, Circle 
The Wagons, came out. The title 
track there really pointed the way to 
material I would continue writing, 

I felt, but then with the latest track 
“Leave No Cross Unturned”... I 
once again let the Celtic Frost enter 
into my work. I just had to roll with 
that. We’ve been working with our 
portable studio with baby steps since 
we got it in 2005. We aren’t whiz 
kids, but we just try to record our 
stuff in a down to earth fashion, and 
Ted has a clean way of playing (I 
play sloppily on guitar) and I play 
RATHER clean on drums too, and 
so the difference on this new album 
might be that Ted finally has written 
ALL of his own lyrics and I really 
feel that it’s stronger when vocalists 
sing their own lyrics. And then it’s 
Jack’s mastering, which could add 
some bass organic mesh to it all. We 
can only have effects on two of our 
recording tracks/channels. I think 
Jack gave us more and we benefited 
from it. He used to say he knew just 
what we needed. Yay, Jack! 

As a band, Darkthrone have 
always kept it true. You guys are 
about spreading an understanding 
of the aesthetics and history and 
development of metal, like sociolo¬ 
gy. How does it feel to have carved 
your niche? 

Well, I never pictured myself on 
stage. It seems and feels like I always 
just wanted to record albums. I am 
not sure we carved a place for us. I 


think the specialty is that we change 
naturally, like a slow version of what 
most go through in life when chang¬ 
ing tastes in metal (or other music). 

I feel people want us to change our 
name, but we the people do not 
change our name, not even after life- 
altering changes. So we want to be 
as natural as possible, mirroring the 
metal we are most into at a moment. 
But, again, changing that takes longer 
time than just changing a record, so 
it’s slow but natural. We don’t change 
for the same purposes as most other 
bands, it seems. I have jumped off 
so many careers I thought took the 
wrong turn, but it was often ‘cause 
they got a more polished sound, 
or took SAFE choices or bad taste 
choices - the bad taste choices you 
take ‘cause you don’t have your ear 
to the ground, you know? I think we 
change well, but many people that 
are young and single- minded don’t 


agree to that. (Laughs) They want us 
to change back to “old” Darkthrone. 
Many of them not knowing we kinda 
changed two times BEFORE the 
whole BM thing. 

What is the scariest thing that ever 
happened to you and how did you 
conquer the fear? 

It was scary when Euronymous was 
killed ‘cause I figured I was on the 
killer’s short list. At first. So the first 
time I had a tape of Bonded By Blood 
by Exodus constantly on my Walk¬ 
man. It is still the most FIGHTING 
MODE album I know of. 

So...the Pope is resigning? Anyone 
you would suggest as a new pope? 

Tina Fey? She seems to be the coolest 


photo: 


Ashley Made 


person ever. 
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written by: 
Ryan Bray 


branches some smaller pictures, and 
from each of those even more small¬ 
er pictures, all the while moving 
further away from isolated ponder¬ 
ing and closer to studio tinkering, all 
the way down to miniscule details 
within parts of songs. “1 like to go 
to the countryside and think over 
things. I spend a lot of time thinking 
over how the album should be. I 
think of everything there, even how 
the sounds of the album should be. 
Then I spend many hours in the 
studio trying to embody these ideas. 

I work over my albums for a long 
time, because I pay much attention 
to small details. For example, in 
one fragment it is obligatory to put 
a bird’s call, and in another to use a 
certain vocal effect, and in the next 
fragment it is necessary to play only 
three notes using an oboe. Without 
the details the mood of my album 
would be scattered.” 

In Munruthel’s latest album, 
CREEDamage, he has brought 
together a wide array of talented 
musicians and vocalists to take part 
in the eclectic project. These guest 
artists, though they are assigned 
parts to play, are always welcome 
to have their own take on the music, 
and play something that they feel is 
right, giving the album depth and 
energy. 


Interview With Brendan Canty 


W ardruna is the brain¬ 
child of Einar Selvik, 
a multi-instrumen¬ 
talist from Bergen, 
Norway. Upon first listen, it is quite 
apparent that Wardruna do not fit 
in with the rest of the metal scene, 
as the sounds that these Nordic 
nerds (and I mean that in the most 
endearing of ways) create are almost 
a kind of‘chicken soup for the soul’ 
sort of sound. The songs are soft, 
entrancing, healing, and meditative; 
never coming off as aggressive in 
any way. When asked how Wardruna 
manages popularity in a largely more 
aggressive genre, Selvik had this 
to say: “The metal scene has been 
familiar to the Norse aesthetics as 
well as the mythology for decades 
now, so when someone finally takes 
the effort to interpret these things 
more on their own premises, with 
complimenting sounds and instru¬ 
ments, these folk will appreciate 
this as well. One can also say that 
Wardruna has something in common 
with the old Black Metal where the 
atmosphere and concept or message 
put in the music was more important 
than how fast you can play or how 
good (of a) sound you have.” 

The ideas for songs 
generally start somewhere in 
Selvik’s head in the midst of long 
thoughtful and self-reflective walks, 
which ultimately result in the themes 
that come out during the writing 
process. Most of the music so far is 
based on Nordic Spiritualism, and 
the runes of the Elder Futhark, and 
the most recent album on Yggdrasil, 
an immense tree in Norse mythol¬ 
ogy that connects the Nine worlds. 


“The themes I am dealing with in 
my songs are basically about man’; 
relation to nature, to each other and 
to something greater than your self.” 

When it comes to live 
shows, it is hard to explain how au¬ 
diences react to this music. Clearly, 
there is no moshing or whathaveyou. 
Even Selvik could not really explain 
how crowds react to the music; “It’s 
hard to put in words, but the reac¬ 
tions are indeed often very strong. 
This music that speaks to the soul 
and the way we use both sound and 
rhythms are something I believe to 
have an effect that is quite universal. 
It speaks to and awakens some 
instincts buried deep within us.” 

One of the more notable 
aspects of Wardruna is the inclusion 
of many types of instruments, some 
of which are so rare nowadays that 
Selvik has no other choice but to 
build them his own, which he calls 
a “blessing in disguise,” as it makes 
the music that much more personal. 
According to Selvic, the first instru¬ 
ments that he ever created with his 
own hands were a couple of simple 
deer-hide frame drums, where he did 
everything except for the actual kill. 
“The music is very personal though I 
strive to keep the necessary distance 
so the listeners can have their own 
experience through the music as 
well. I enjoy all the stages of these 
songs, but for me at this point it 
is without any doubt the creative 
process that I enjoy the most. I have 
a big need to create thing whether it 
is music or other types of art.” 


written by: 
Ben Knudtson 


Munruthel decided to take this road 
after recording 35 albums with 
various artists, picking up enough 
knowledge and information on how 
to put together an entire album on 
his own. And now being a father, 
he prefers to use this knowledge 
to keep himself grounded at home 
rather than go out with touring 
bands. The seeds of a full-length 
album for Munruthel are usually 
planted with some serene alone time 
in the Ukrainian countryside, where 
he starts with a large picture idea 
of what the album should sound 
like. Then from that large picture, 


E very musician has their 
own way of inspiring 
themselves to write music. 
Some are introverted and 
conceptualize songs by themselves 
in some intentionally chosen setting 
that sparks their thoughts and 
imagination, helping them to reflect 
on their life in a way that creates a 
mood for the music to begin flow¬ 
ing. Others are more extraverted 
in their approach and spend hours 
in a studio tinkering with sounds, 
samples, and riffs, bouncing every 
idea back to themselves in a tangi¬ 
ble way. Then there are musicians 
who are very much both. These 
musicians, much like Munruthel, a 
Ukrainian multi-instrumentalist and 
general Renaissance man of music, 
tend to be the ones who decide to 
start making music on their own. 
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Since they were written and record¬ 
ed during the We Are The Others 
sessions, they are comparable to the 
tracks from that record. However, 
both in music and lyrical content, 
they have different elements. Lyri¬ 
cally, “Collars and Suits” is a song 
about the rough patch we’ve been 
through as a band before the record¬ 
ings of the last album, and “Breathe 
On Me” is a whole different story, as 
it’s about a star-crush on Nick Cave. 

I had a lot of fun writing the lyrics 
for that one. Nick Cave fans will 
recognize references to his songs in 
the lyrics for “Breathe On Me.” 

You’re headed to North America 
for a tour later this year. What are 
your most and least favorite things 
about touring here? 

Ask us again after the tour, because 
up until now, we’ve only been to 
North America for separate shows, 
never a whole tour. That’s one of the 
reasons why we’re so excited about 
this: it’s our first full-blown North 
American tour ever. 

Who’s the most interesting person 
you have met while touring? 

Meeting Lemmy was definitely awe¬ 


some. We were performing at this 
festival and I was shocked as hell 
when I saw him watching our show 
from the side of the stage. I met him 
later and he gave me this Motorhead 
girly shirt and told me he really liked 
our music. That was so cool. I was 
floating after such a compliment 
from the legend himself! 

I know you’re studying in college. 
Is it a challenge to balance the 
band and other responsibilities for 
everyone? 

Most of us still have jobs/study at 
the same time and this is a challeng¬ 
ing combination with all the touring/ 
writing/recording, etc. It’s basically 
a full time job already. However, 
since music comes first, whenever 
there is a challenging situation, we 
make it work one way or another. 
I’ve had some people at university 
telling me I couldn’t combine the 
band with their program, but with 


some extra energy (and the support 
of people who believe in me at 
school, at home, in the band) I’m 
only months away from finishing my 
Masters now. 


Of* 


How did you get started in music? 

It came naturally. I was always sing¬ 
ing. I w ent to a school where music 
was a big deal, always played in a 
lot of bands, and wrote songs with 
friends whenever we got bored. At 
one point I was singing a lot of high- 
pitched stuff (I love Kate Bush) and 
tried some classical vocal lessons. 
The whole ‘beauty and the beast’ 
(male grunts combined with high fe¬ 
male vocals) was really at its peak of 
popularity back then, and when I did 
a performance at school singing like 
that I got asked to join my first metal 
bands. Not much later I met Martijn 
who invited me into Delain. 


Interview With Charlotte Wessels 


T he latest release from the 
Dutch gothic/symphonic 
metal band Delain is a 
grab bag of sorts. Interlude 
includes some new songs, but also 
covers, remixes and live tracks. 
Vocalist Charlotte Wessels fills us 
in on the new album along with her 
musical beginnings, tales from the 
road and other topics. 

What was the impetus to release a 
compilation of this type? 

Over the time leading up to the re¬ 
lease of We Are The Others (2012) 
until now, we’ve collected, recorded 
and re-recorded so much cool ma¬ 
terial that we hadn’t used before. 

At one point we looked at what we 
had and realized it is so much, and 
we liked it so much, that we decided 
these tracks deserved a release of 
their own. 


How would you characterize the 
new songs? 


written by: 
Chad Bowar 
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great hold outs. 

In my personal opinion, complete¬ 
ly overshadowed by the Infest 
reunions. That’s a band I’d never 
thought would do a reunion. I didn’t 
even try to buy tickets for Judge, 

I can’t stand that “sold out in two 
minutes” crap. I’m going to try to 
see if I can weasel my way into one 
of the gigs, but if it doesn’t work 
out I’m not gonna lose any sleep 
over it. Will watch the vids and I’m 
sure will be plenty entertained. 

Do you think there is integrity to 
bands that won’t? Or do they owe 
it to some younger kids who never 
got to see them? Like Negative 
Approach absolutely slays in 
recent years. But some are kind of 
cringe worthy. 

Put it this way, Caddyshack is a 
great movie. Why? Because it’s hi¬ 
larious. That’s how I look at (some 
reunions bands). They’re fucking 
cracking me up. Negative Approach 
has been one of the best hardcore 
bands in the world since 1981. At 
this point, I don’t think integrity 
really matters and no one owes any¬ 
one anything. If bands want to get 
together and play, be it for money, 
just to do some music again, for the 
kids etc. - it makes no difference 


in my eyes. I also don’t look at 
things in terms of “legacies” and 
whatnot. Time periods are locked 
in the past; it makes no difference 
what happens 20 years down the 
line. Whole different thing, totally 
different people. If Minor Threat 
reunited and were sick, I might just 
slam dance a bit... if they were god 
awful, I would laugh. Who gives a 
shit? It’s not 1982. Deal with it. 

You have earned a spot in the 
Boston Hardcore legacy - what 
is about Boston that makes great 
hardcore bands? 

Probably genuine misery. Boston is 
a town of miserable, ugly, and mean 
people - and college kids. Perfect 
atmosphere for hardcore. It’s the 
perfect atmosphere to just focus on 
music. It’s not cool like Brooklyn, 
sunny and fun like Cali, or filled 
with sexy people like PA and 
Toronto. So what do we do? Make a 
bunch of music. Gotta pass the time 
somehow... 

Was there any doubt on includ¬ 
ing so many Warzone type dive 
bombs with the guitars? 

Never a doubt. ALWAYS DROP 
THE BOMB. 

What is it about the late 80’s 
hardcore that appeals so much to 


you guys? 

A lot of it was still actually hard¬ 
core/punk and metal hadn’t com¬ 
pletely sunk its claws into it. It had 
gotten harder but still had retained 
the feeling of punk rock so apparent 
in early 80s hardcore. Perhaps the 
last stand before the confusion of a 
lot of 90s era influences, not all of 
which were bad... 

What makes a good day? 

Three M’s. Music. Muscle. Mastur¬ 
bation. 

What should some 14- year- old 
impressionable kid take away 
from “Boot Party” or “The 
Brutes of Force”? 

Simple: Kill your mother/Kill your 
father. But for real, is 14 even an 
impressionable age anymore? I 
recently had a family get together 
and my cousins’ 6 year olds were 
using iPhones...I bet we’d be more 
surprised to learn what a beb hasn’t 
seen than what they have. I honestly 
bet a lot of them would hear those 
songs and say, “this is fucking 
boring, toss on some Bring me the 
Horizon.” 


Interview with vocalist Brendan 

The Rival Mob caught on quickly. 
Tell me what the formula is. 

Be a hype band from Boston. 

What does it take to be a great 
hardcore band in 2013 - what 
separates TRM from the herd? 

Haha “great” eh?...Well all we ever 
did from the demo until Mob Jus¬ 
tice was just do our thing the way 
we wanted to do it. Never changed 
the formula, never changed our 
aesthetic, lyrics, stage presence etc. 
Good thing people seem to like it... 
otherwise we’d really be fucked. 1 
think what separates us is that we 
really don’t give a shit, thusly, ev¬ 
eryone’s invited to get retarded with 
us. We’re not really one of those 
bands that are exclusively for a 
certain “scene within a scene” so to 
speak. ‘82 core scene, the punx who 
are drunx, bro dude Jersey scene - 
don’t give a shit. Come one, come 
all - we’ll fart on all of you. 

Thoughts on the Judge reunion - 
seemed like they were one the last 
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Interview with Singer 
James-Paul Luna 


M elodic tech-thrash¬ 
ers Holy Grail are 
about to hit the 
road with Anthrax, 
Exodus, Municipal Waste, and 
High On Fire for this year’s Metal 
Alliance Tour. Singer James-Paul 
Luna checked in to talk about the 
upcoming cross-country trek and 
the Grail’s jaw-dropping new LP 
Ride The Void. 


What were your goals going into 
the recording of Ride The Void ? 

Our goal was to make the best 
record possible, really give it 
110%, and we were glad to finally 
work with a long time friend and 
idol [producer] Matt Hyde on this 
record. 


Was there any fear of the dread¬ 
ed sophomore slump? 

There was a natural nervousness 
about it, but we felt so confident 
and strong coming out of our first 
record [Crisis In Utopia] that 
it kind of thwarted any fears of 
failure. 

Ride The Void improves on 
every aspect of Holy Grail, from 
instrumentation, to composition, 
to production. To what do you at¬ 
tribute these leaps and bounds? 

I think the endless touring and per¬ 
forming got our chops really tight, 
so we were just really anxious 
to get a second record finished. I 
think we learned a lot from touring 
with an array of different bands as 
well. It all soaked into us subcon¬ 
sciously. Then having Matt Hyde 



\***************^ 


there to steer us through the storm 
was the secret ingredient to pull it 
all together. 

There is an abundance of thrash 
metal bands at the moment, but 
very few of them have melodic 
singers. Do you feel that helps 
Holy Grail stand out amongst 
the pack? 

1 know we’re not re-inventing the 
wheel, but I think where we stick 
out is with our unique blend of in¬ 
fluences. We’re not trying to jump 
on any bandwagon either, we just 
make heavy metal that we like and 
that we would want to listen to. 

You guys are on the Metal Alli¬ 
ance tour this year. How did you 
get on that bill and what are you 
looking forward to the most? 

There was news of that tour and 
our manager and booking agent 
submitted us, thankfully we were 
picked and very honored for it, to 
say the least! Looking forward to 
meeting Anthrax and High on Fire 
and hanging with our buds again 
in Exodus and Municipal Waste. 
Can’t really express in words how 
rad this tour is for us! 

Anthrax is playing Among the 
Living in its entirety. Do you 
have any special memories of 
that album growing up as a 
young metalhead? 

My only memories are partying 
and singing all the high screams 
and how scratched my Among the 
Living LP is from the drunken 
listenings. 

One of the last stops on the tour 
is The New England Metal and 
Hardcore Festival in Worcester 


MA. Are you looking forward 
to the onslaught of extreme 
music in a very small city in New 
England? 

This will be our third time at 
NEMHF and we love it. Scott Lee 
is awesome and we’re glad he’s 
been so kind to let us play there so 
many times. Our first time playing 
there is when we met Municipal 
Waste and were totally nervous 
fanboys. 

What are the plans for the rest 
of 2013? 

Plans are still in the works but 
looking like a summer US/CAN 
tour then fall in Europe and we’ll 
see where the road takes us from 
there. 
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Interview With Charles Vincent 


U p and coming, 
captivating and 
contagious, wet and 
reverb’d out, venomous 
and vicious... The American Scene 
represents a slew of ideas that 
cross out the word “emo.” Their 
latest release, Safe For Now, is a 
powerhouse of anguish and written 
with the most detailed and thorough 
lyrics and tones to come out of the 
indie/punk/emo scene in quite a long 
time. 


“Sam Pura of Panda Studios was 
extremely meticulous with tones and 
made the record sound exactly like 
it was in our heads,” says Charles 
Vincent, drummer of The American 
Scene, and identical twin brother 
of bassist/songwriter, Matt Vincent. 
“When we got in the studio, we 
wrote the record in a two- week 
period. It was supposed to be an EP. 
We went in and recorded the songs 
we had and it went so well that we 
were like, ‘lets write a few more 
songs and come back in a month 
and record the rest of the record. 

So we did that.” What came out 
was a detailed account of a serious 
break up. The lyrics, riddled with 
venom, bite through headphones 
and speakers, containing a picture of 
what a relationship could’ve been, 
should’ve been, and the result of 
what happens when it doesn’t. 


While Matt Vincent’s lyrics are a 
comprehensive account of what 
it feels like to be let go of, they 
are fictional stories representing a 
broader theme. “Many of the lyrics 
are not necessarily from personal 
experience, but they’re a projecting 
of idea, but there aren’t any specific 
experiences,” says Charles. Even 
though they aren’t based in reality, 
it doesn’t mean the record wasn’t 
a conscious effort to seem like a 
narrative. “It was planned out. We 
had talked about it before, we had 
talked about making a concept 
record, but we didn’t want to make it 
so tight, we wanted to make it looser 
so that people could take away 
personal interpretations, whereas 
with a concept album there is a more 
rigid idea. It was a planned thing, 
and it all came together over those 
couple months.” 

Safe For Now isn’t what The 
American Scene sounded like in 
the beginning. In fact, if you were 
to listen to their previous releases, 
both their lengthy EP By Way of 
Introduction and their songs on 
their Daybreaker split, you wouldn’t 
recognize that they were the same 
band. Their previous sound was a 
spin off of The Dangerous Summer, 
and contained barely any reverb (an 
effect that is never turned off on Safe 
For Now). Looking at the timeline 
of the band, it is clear that the letting 
go of their previous guitarist Dave, 
and the introduction of Jeffry Wright 
made quite an impact on their sound. 
“The member we had in our band 
before wanted to go in the current 
pop punk direction, and that wasn’t 
mine, Matt, or Chris’s [Purtill, 
Guitar] idea of the direction for the 
band. When he left we picked Jeff. 


I’ve known him forever; he’s an 
amazing person. But also because his 
technical skill, he’s one of the best 
guitar players I know. He has similar 
ideas to myself, Matt ,and Chris, so 
it was a pretty seamless fit.” 

It really is. Safe For Now is an 
unbelievably cohesive album and has 
a unique sound that is rare these days 
within our scene. The relationship 
between the band and their producer 
may have something to do with that. 
“Sam recorded the first American 
Scene demos ever, before By Way Of 
introduction, in like 2009 or 4 10. He 
lives like 30 minutes away from me. 

I see him multiple times a week. He 
comes by my apartment. He’s a great 
friend.” The band and Pura would 
talk about the record and where they 
saw it going for months before they 
even went into the studio. 

Now that the record is out and 
exposure has picked up, there 
won’t be any stopping for the band 
in the near future. By the release 
of this interview, they should be 
wrapping up a full US tour with Man 
Overboard and The Story So Far, 
and bassist/songwriter Matt Vincent 
will be gearing up to jump on 
Warped Tour, representing the band 
on the Acoustic Basement Stage. 

One obviously wonders, with the 
increased exposure, an Alt Press 
waiting room session, and spot 
on Warped, why it won’t be a full 
band set. “Our guitar player Jeff 
is having a kid in August. That’s a 
big deal, so he wants to be with his 
lady and also, we just financially 
couldn’t do it in a van. It would be 
too taxing on us, so Matt is riding 
with The Story So Far in their van 


and it’ll be cheaper for us than 
being on the tour.” Even though the 
whole band won’t be traveling with 
Warped, they have already seen the 
benefits of being a associated with 
the tour. “We definitely noticed a 
spike in our social media after the 
announcement.” 

The birth of Jeff’s baby is one that 
will surely have an effect on the 
band, but it shouldn’t be as big as 
you’d expect. “If we have to get 
a fill in, so be it, but I think Jeff is 
extremely dedicated to the band, 
and he doesn’t plan on quitting or 
anything like that. It’s something 
we’re going to have to work out and 
work around, but Jeff’s kid is the #1 
priority. We’re going to work with 
him and whatever he needs. He’s 
a huge part of our band and sound. 

It would be detrimental if we lost 
him.” 

It’s looking like the band will be 
relaxing while Matt Vincent is on the 
road. “Like I said, we like to write 
together. I think that we’ll enjoy the 
nice break from this crazy touring 
schedule, [but] Matt isn’t getting 
a break. I’m sure we’ll write some 
stuff here or there, whether or not 
it’ll be on an album. I dunno, but 
we’ll probably end up writing at the 
end of this year. The record isn’t 
even close to being finished with its 
cycle. We put it out in August, so it 
still has some time.” 
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Interview with Todd Jones 


Nails has no expiration date 


After the Xibalba tour, w hat will 
the next stop for world oblitera¬ 
tion be for Nails? 


right, this is the direction we want to 
go in.’ So from that point, the ideas 
we came up with, we all liked a lot 
better and the riffs were flowing. It 
took us a while to get on the right 
path, but we didn’t want to put out a 


him as a friend, so I know that the 
final product will be a quality piece 
of work. 

In truth, there isn’t much of a 
history behind what came before 
Nails. What were some of the other 


Vocals, Guitar 


We’re doing a couple shows in 


record that we thought was mediocre bands you guys have played in? 


H arnessing more anger 
than a rodeo bull with 
salt in his nostrils. Nails 
lashes out to you with 
songs like “Abandon All Life,” “No 
Surrender,” and “Absolute Control.” 
Easily digestible in short time 
frames, yet able to compete with any 
band that writes songs three times 
the length. Nails is a band you won’t 
soon forget. 

When you guys first came out, fans 
were worried that you were an¬ 
other band that was going to make 
a great album and then fade into 
obscurity. With the rise of piracy 
and bands getting ripped off, what 
makes you guys want to continue 
to stick it out? 

We don’t look at it like we’re (stick¬ 
ing it out,) unlike a lot of other bands 
out there. We started a band to create 
music. I plan on creating music for 
the rest of my life and I don’t ever 
see Nails breaking up. I’ve been in 
a lot of bands in the past 10 years 
and I’m tired of moving from band 
to band. That’s why I started Nails, 
so that I can have a full, functioning 
band. We’re not looking at it as 
going for another five or ten years, 
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after all the praise that UD had. We Some of the bands I was in were 
took our time and made sure we Terror, Blacklisted, Carry On, Snake 

didn’t deliver a piece of shit album. Eyes, and Internal Affairs. Our 

drummer [Taylor Young] is in a band 

Let's talk a bit about the recording now called Twitching Tongues and 
of Abandon All Life. What was it also in Disgrace, 
like recording with Kurt Ballou 
| Producer, also guitarist for 

Converge) again and having him jgL j^k 

unleash this new stage of sound for jSeSm JBk 

the band? 

It was cool. When we went in, the 

first thing 1 asked him was to i| 
make the album a little more / 

beefier and bass heavy, which _ / / 
he was able to do. I’ve been re- jg". 

cording with him for 12 years, Ty II jl ^ 

so it’s easy to talk to him. For 

me, when I go into the studio, / ~ ^ 

/ 'hY- • ym ^ 7% ■ 

I just do as he tells me to do. „ g ^ j£F f 

I don’t like recording, 1 don’t 

enjoy the process at all. I don’t v J * 

like playing the parts ten times, 

which sometimes I have to do. J \ 

But I know that 1 can go to ^ . * % < 

ii^- ..I^ llii. nil-. 


California. We’ll be playing in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Orange 
County. Shortly after that, we will 
be playing at a festival on the East 
Coast. We’re trying to get on this 
tour in October; I can’t say what it is 
at this time though. It’s with a band 
bigger than us. We want to go back 
to Japan again and also check out 
Australia. Also, we want to head to 
the United Kingdom for a short run. 
Aside from tour-wise, we’re going to 
continue to write music. We hope to 
nail down a couple of new songs this 
weekend since our guitar player will 
be out here (he lives in Pennsylva¬ 
nia). We’re just going to continue to 
play out what we can and also make 
music when we’re motivated to do 
so. I hope there’s not a three year 
gap like there was between our two 
previous albums. 


That's funny because my next 
question was going to be about 
whether or not there will be a 
large gap in between albums. 

The reason why it took so long is 
that we’ve been writing songs for 
two years that we really didn’t care 
for, then we wrote the song “God’s 
Cold Hands” and we were like ‘al¬ 
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written by: 
Brandon Ringo 


Interview with label owner/president 
Chris Hansen 

I n the 90’s, a well- run record 
label was a surefire way to 
make money hand-over-fist. 
Nowadays, between the 
economy, illegal downloads, and 
the fact that anyone can record, pro¬ 
mote, and sell on their own, it’s a 
slippery slope. Thankfully, there are 
indie labels like No Sleep Records 
who have continued to persevere by 
changing with the times and keep¬ 
ing a true dedication to their roster. 

No Sleep Records has been 
around since 2006. In an era 
where major labels are dying a 
slow, painful death, what would 
you say has been the secret 
behind No Sleep’s continued 
success? 

There are quite a few reasons why 
No Sleep has been able to grow 


in the downfall of others, from 
growing in the changing of times, 
to simply just not sacrificing our in¬ 
tegrity in what we release. We have 
been blessed to have such a strong 

community to be involved in that 
consists of amazing kids, 

labels, and bands. No 

Sleep is not just my label; /A 

it’s everyone’s label and I 

think that has helped with 

its continued growth. 

For you personally, what 
are some of the more 
rewarding aspects of 
running a record label? 

As lame as this will sound, getting 
to work with so many great people 
on something that they believe in 
with all their heart, and getting kids 
to hopefully embrace something 
that you love and believe in. Plus 
who wouldn’t want to listen to 
music all day in whatever you want 
to wear? 

Who are the young, up and com¬ 
ing hands on the label that people 


should be on the lookout for this 


I see great things happening for Ad- 


When looking at the label’s 
roster, it’s obvious that you like 
to sign bands from a wide variety 


ventures, Allison Weiss, Departures, of genres. How do you go about 


Drug Church, Early Graves, Long 
Lost, Major League, State Faults 


deciding what hands are worth 
signing while you’re sifting 
through the stacks of demos you 
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receive? 

The first step is obviously making 
sure it’s something that I personally 
love (no matter the genre) and if 
I could see myself listening to it 
if I was on a deserted island with 
nothing but the No Sleep catalog. 
Next up is making sure that they are 
hard working and know what it will 
take to get to the next level. And 
next up is making sure that they are 
good people that I could see myself 
(comes full circle here) being stuck 
on a deserted island with with noth¬ 
ing but the No Sleep catalog. So in 
short, good music from good people 
that work hard. 1 strongly believe 
that it’s important to release things 
from a wide variety of “genres,” 
as all music is good, and even if 
everyone does not like it, someone 
will hopefully embrace it and see 
the beauty that is there. 

Last year, you guys signed Early 
Graves and put out their new 
record Red Horse , which was fea¬ 
tured in many best of 2012 lists. 

Do you have plans to sign more 
metal hands in the future? 

1 have always wanted to put out 
a TRUE metal record since I first 
started this thing, but it was the one 
genre 1 felt that was harder to find 
a band that was quality, and not 
just a cookie cutter metal band that 
sounds like (insert band name here), 
and when Early Graves came across 
my inbox I immediately knew this 
was finally the band to start our 
“metal” chapter with. Definitely 
could see us doing more metal 
bands at some point, but again it’s 
just a matter of finding another gem 
like Early Graves with another great 
release like Red Horse. 

One cool thing that you guys 
offered last year, and are offering 
again for 2013, is a Vinyl Sub¬ 
scription. Tell me a little about 
how the idea for a vinyl subscrip¬ 
tion came about. 

I always thought it would be cool 





1 


Take a look a, some recent releases pa, on, by the 

one and only, bio Sleep Records. 


Major League 

Hard Feelings 


to release some sort of subscrip¬ 
tion series, and in 2011 we started 
it in a very small run just to test 
the waters. Luckily it went okay 


enough to plan it bigger and better 
for 2012, and again that went good 
enough to plan it out even better for 
2013. Doing it is also a way to (in 
my opinion) offer something cool 
for the true fans of the label and 
our bands- something that allows 
them to feel connected and thanks 
them for being there every step of 
the way. 


Would you say that the increased 
interest in vinyl has made it easier 
for indie record labels, such as 
No Sleep, to survive in this day 
and age? 

Yes and no, to be honest. Vinyl is 
“cool” and kids embrace it, but the 
fact of the matter is it’s vinyl and 
the cost to manufacture it is a lot 
higher than a CD, so it’s not really a 
money making scheme or anything. 
Labels do vinyl because they enjoy 
it and find it a cool collectors/hobby 
piece for all the true fans. But with 
that said, obviously the better it 
does the easier it is to help survive, 
since any income helps sustain a 
company and to grow. Long live 
VINYL. 


Finally, if you could go back in 
time and sign any band to No 
Sleep Records, who would it be 
and why? 

If 1 had to choose some bands, 

I would have to say American 
Nightmare, The Beatles, Converge, 
Cursed, Jawbreaker, Nirvana, Pie¬ 
bald, and Refused. Why? Because 
those are some of my favorite bands 
that I believe helped shape the way 
things became (no pun intended for 
Refused). 
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different when we had an “outsider’s 
ear” involved in the whole process 
this time round. It’s kind of relieving 
to know that somebody else other 
than yourself is focused on your 
project as much as you are. Both 
guys are really cool and easy to work 
with. Naturally, Peter most likely 
knows more about how to produce 
growling parts of vocals. 

Why is melancholy the strongest 
emotion felt in Amorphis’ music? 

That might be just because we are 
from Finland. Finnish people like 
the most melancholic stuff; don’t 
ask me why but that’s how it is. 

It cannot be only because of the 
northern location, as Swedish people 
generally like happier music than 
we do (although Abba has a lot of 
melancholy). Everything opposite to 
happy R&B sounds hopeful to me. 


Amor 


Dane Prokofiev 
written by: 


Interview with Tomi Koivusaari 


F eaturing a darker and more 
aggressive sound than 
previous studio outings, 
Amorphis’ upcoming 
record, Circle , takes a step in a fresh 
direction in more ways than one. 
From Hypocrisy’s Peter Tagtgren’s 
virgin production effort for the 
Finnish heavy metal band to the 
non-ATa/eva/tf-inspired album theme, 
one can expect to be pleasantly 
surprised by Circle. Yet the familiar 
aural melancholy and Tomi Joutsen’s 
trademark deep vocal hooks are still 
present to anchor the classic, modem 
Amorphis experience. 

Rhythm guitarist Tomi Koivusaari 
discusses Circle and explains how 
Tagtgren has influenced Amorphis’ 
sound. 

Circle is the first record since 
2003’s Far From the Sun not to be 
based on the Kalevala. What made 
you guys want to depart from your 
usual source of inspiration and 
spin an original story? 

It started to feel like we needed some 
kind of breakaway from the method 
we used for the last 4 albums. On 
The Beginning of Times, the story 
was about Vainamoinen, who is 
probably the biggest character from 
the Kalevala , so we figured that he 
is hard to top. Anyway, some of the 
same stories [from the Kalevala ] 
have been circling around our earlier 
albums, so it felt cool to try some¬ 
thing else. The story itself could 
have been taken from the Kalevala 
though, atmosphere- and style-wise. 


depict]. So I think it is a woman, 
at least I hope it is. To us, we don’t 
want to make any compromises 
when it comes to music. For exam¬ 
ple, the album cover’s job is to look 
nice and fit the album’s music in 
some way. It’s the same thing with 
lyrics. When we are thinking of the 
track list, we are doing what works 
best musically and not concerned 
with the order of the lyrics, even if 
there is a clear story. 

What are some of the intricacies 
of Tom Bates’ artwork, which you 
think most people will not notice, 
that relate to the story? 

I think it’s quite similar to our lyrics 
in a way; it is the artist’s own vision 
about our music and the story. It 
feels quite natural to give the artist a 
free hand, especially when we don’t 
know how to draw covers, since we 
are more focused on the music. 

But the way I see it, the woman [on 
the album cover] is most certainly 
that guide who comes from a differ¬ 
ent time and place. The symbol [on 
her right palm] represents all these 
Kalevala things we’ve ever had. I 
think the cover looks cool. 

Is that djent influence heard in 
the opening passage of “Shades 
of Gray”? If so, are you trying to 
experiment with that sub-genre 
to see what the fans’ reaction to it 
would be? 

No, it just sounds good in it. In the 
studio, we’re trying to experiment 
with our music as much as possible. 


Tomi Joutsen has described the 
figure featured in the album 
artwork as being “androgynous.” 
Why must its gender be left am¬ 
biguous on purpose? 

When we started to think about the 
cover, there was an idea that there 
would be a guide on it. Joutsen was 
thinking that in the story, he wanted 
it to be a man. But we didn’t want 
to put any guy on our cover, as we 
like women better [laughs]. Then, 
Joutsen had an idea that it could 
be androgynous, however, it was 
too difficult for the cover artist [to 


What is that woodwind instru¬ 
ment heard in the introduction of 
“Narrowpath,” somewhere around 
the 2-minute mark of “Nightbird’s 
Song” and 4Vi mark of “A New 
Day”? And is that a brief appear¬ 
ance by a saxophone towards the 
end of “A New Day”? 

There are some flutes and a saxo¬ 
phone on the album played by Sakari 
Kukko, the same guy who played 
on our Tuonela and Am Universum 
albums. It’s not that odd to us for 
using those instruments on our 
albums; I think they create a nice 


atmosphere. That’s what most metal 
bands are doing with the synthesizer, 
anyway. The tone of real, acoustic 
instruments always sounds richer 
to me. 


Amorphis seems to have a darker 
and meaner sound on this upcom¬ 
ing record. Is this influenced by 
Peter Tagtgren’s production style? 

I think some of that credit goes to 
Peter, as he did a very good job with 
bringing a heavier guitar sound back 
into our music. His mixing style is 
also heavier and more modem than 
what we’ve had for a long time. The 
songs just naturally came out that 
way. I agree that it is a darker album 
than few previous ones. I’m very sat¬ 
isfied that we worked with Peter and 
have a more guitar-oriented sound, 
which is what rock and heavy music 
is all about. 


How was working with Peter Tagt¬ 
gren different from w orking with 
Marco Hietala? 

Well, Marco produced only vocals 
on the past few records and not 
the instrumental music, which we 
produced ourselves. So it was very 
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Interview with guitarist Tim Landers 


T ransit is shaking up things 
again as they release their 
next full album Young New 
England. They are gearing 
up for a full US headlining tour 
with Seahaven and Young Statues 
that starts right when the new 
album drops. Since 2009, I’ve been 
fortunate to watch Transit grow from 
an opening band on almost every 
local bill to touring the world. I 
caught up with Tim Landers to catch 
up about Transit’s next moves and 
get a bit nostalgic about the early 
shows in Massachusetts. 

Do you think these shows will have 
the longest sets you’ve played as a 
band so far? 

It probably is. We worked a lot 
on our set when we were home, 
trying to get some of the new songs 
really together so we can play them 
on the tour. I think we wound up 
with 13 or 14 songs to play. We’ve 
done a lot of tours where we were 
earlier in the bill over the last couple 


years, so we’d get like 30 or 40 
minute sets. It’s great to get the 
opportunity to actually play a full 
set like this again and again through 
the tour. 

That’s really nice. I remember 
many shows with you guys only 
getting 15 to 20 minute sets. 

Yeah, you can only get a few songs 
in with that. It works when you only 
have one EP. [Laughs] 

You’re getting to the point now 
where you guys have a few albums 
of material. How do you balance 
the old vs. new when you’ve 
played some of those older songs 
so many times? 

That’s definitely the struggle with 
creating the set list for a tour like 
this. Our band really wants to play 
the new material that is fresh and 
new, especially since we just worked 
on writing and recording it. By 
nature, that’s the stuff you want to 
show off the most. It’s arguably 
harder to get excited about playing 
a lot of those songs that you wrote 
back when you were 18 or 19 years 


old. We do 50% of stuff we want 
to try out, play live, fit in stuff we 
haven’t done often that we want to, 
and the other 50% is stuff that a lot 
of the people who are into us and 
support us so much request all the 
time. Those old songs that we do 
play a lot are still fun to slip in our 
sets on tour ‘cause they still get great 
reactions, and it’s a lot of fun to still 
play those songs. 

The first time I saw you guys was 
at the White Church in Stoneham 
in ‘09. A lot has happened since 
then for you as a band. How many 
shows do you think you’ve actually 
played? What kind of mileage 
have you put on yourself? 

It just shocked me when I thought 
about that question [laughs], just 
putting it all in perspective. We’ve 
definitely played over 300 shows. 
We’ve been out of the country, 
Europe a few times and stuff. Just on 
that, I’d say.... I don’t know. 30,000 
miles? We have a lot of festivals, 
things like Warped Tour, cross¬ 
country tours. [Laughs] Definitely 
covered a lot of miles. 


Does it feel like a long time ago 
when you were played shows like 
the White Church and ICC? 

It feels weird ‘cause any time 
we talked about stuff like this, it 
does feel like it’s taken forever, 
but it ALSO feels like it’s been a 
really rapid thing. When you say 
places like the White Church in 
Stoneham, that FEELS like it was 
yesterday, but then I realize that I’m 
turning 23 this month, and that was 
back when I was 18 [laughs]. So 
it definitely has been a longer time 
than it feels. It really depends on 
how you look at it. I really do think 
though that it’s some sort of weird 
mix of feeling forever and flying by 
at the same time. 

When you were first playing 
shows, you played with quite a 
mix of bands. I remember a lot 
of shows with A Loss For Words, 
Borderland, and then you had a 
lot of hardcore shows with The 
Carrier, The Bonus Army, and the 
other Valley bands. Do you miss 
that community of bands? 
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Yeah, when we were younger and 
first going to shows, that’s what 
you would do. You’d all go to those 
shows every other weekend, hang 
out at these shows at churches 
and community centers. You’d get 
to hear a mix of bands like that, 
hardcore, pop-punk, whatever. 1 
wouldn’t trade any of those 
experiences. I don’t know if that’s 
really changed much, or it feels 
that way just ‘cause we are on the 
road more. Maybe that has died out. 
Venues get shut down, and certain 
people just grow out of it. And after 
a while, bands start breaking up or 
going out on tour and being away 
from home. That’s the trade-off 
too, not being around for a lot of that 
and instead going out and touring. 
We were missing a lot of those local 
shows but getting to see all these 
others places we’ve been able to 
play. 

You have this new album Young 


New England and a tour. Is there 
anything in particular you’re 
excited about? Checking out what 
people think of the album, getting 
to see a new area, etc? 

Just getting to headline a tour and 
play with amazing bands every night 
just means the world to us. There’s 
just something exciting about 
actually having your own tour versus 
being on another one. Definitely 
some special feeling about that. I 
don’t know if we’re necessarily 
hitting a new area that we haven’t 
played... 1 know we’re playing some 
new venues at least. Some of those 
areas we’re going to though, we 
haven’t been there in six months 
or longer. With our new album 
coming out, we are super psyched to 
just play those new songs to people 
all over. 

Was there anything different 
with the way you approached 
this album, even from a technical 


standpoint like how you recorded 
it? 

The biggest thing would be that 
Joe and I actually collaborated for 
a lot of the album. In the past he 
pretty much wrote all the lyrics to 
everything, and I just helped out 
with melody. This time around 
we collaborated a lot and bounced 
things back and forth to write the 
album. I think that was a really cool 
experience for the both of us to 
do that. There is a special tracking 
for the record as well. We worked 
with producer Ted Hutt, and he 
and Gary Cioffi were really serious 
about capturing the feeling of a 
Transit show, our essence live. He 
didn’t want to over-polish it or make 
it sound too big. It was like trying to 
get the sound that we are actually in 
the room playing. It wasn’t like other 
experiences where you’d piecemeal 
the song together. You’d get ready, 
and it’d be like, “Just play the whole 
song.” You’d go through the entire 


thing. It definitely gives the album 
a really cool feel, like you’re really 
there. 

To wrap things up, if I walked up 
to you that first show I saw you at 
in ‘09 and told you Transit would 
go on to do all this, what would 
you have said to me? 

[laugh] At that time, I’m sure I had 
some thoughts that it would be cool 
to get to do some things with the 
band, and so much has happened 
since then and everything. It’s crazy 
to think about. Around that time we 
were starting to get opening spots on 
a couple bigger shows in places in 
Boston, but even with that, I would 
have probably told you that you 
were crazy. If you told me that we’d 
get to do something like Warped 
Tour I would have definitely called 
you crazy. 
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there’s a new band I’m working 
with called The Getdowns which 
is more of a ‘70s-style band. One 
thing after another keeps popping 
up and labels don’t sell as many 
records as we used to, so we have 
other ways to find income. I do 
a lot of music licensing so I do a 
lot of stuff for movies, TV shows, 
Metal Militia, so in the interim 
doing that stuff I have to figure 
out ways to get in the studio and 
get music ready for placements 
and licensing. You can’t sell as 
many records now; you kinda 
have to dip into all the pools. 

So it’s tough, but that’s how I’m 
doing things nowadays. 

This record you sent to me, 
a five-minute six-song EP. 
[Laughter] But that’s your style. 
How do these records come 
together when you do work on 
Bullet Treatment material? 

I had a 16-song full-length that 
we recorded about two years ago 
that Matt Caughthran [The Bronx] 
was gonna do again ‘cause things 
had gone so well with him and 
we’d done a few shows and we 
went up to Canada and did a show. 
And when we were doing that 
show we were like we need new 
music to play, so I wrote some 
songs. We recorded the 16 songs 
written over that six-month time 


and the idea was he was gonna 
sing on the record. I wasn’t sure 
I wanted to ‘cause he’d already 
done The Mistake and the What 
More Do You Want EP so I wanted 
somebody else to do a full-length. 
But for whatever reason that 
version of the band with me, 

Vinny [Hidalgo], Dave [Hidalgo 
Jr.] and Matt was just magic. 

When we play it sounds like 
Bullet Treatment and everyone 
loves it so I didn’t wanna not do 
it, I just wanted to try something 
else in the meantime. But then 
the Mariachi El Bronx thing 
ended up taking off so Matt was 
gone constantly and I was busy 
doing all the other albums and 
producing. I got the itch to play 
and I’m like I’m just gonna write 
some new songs and keep them 
real short and find someone to 
sing on them. And Dave at the 
time had gone to Social Distortion 
so he was touring with them and 
then they had a little bit of a break 
[around] November and I called 
him and said, “I was in the studio 
and in one day I wrote these six 
songs.” 

One day. 

Yeah. I sat down and recorded 
the tracks on the computer and 
I changed one part of one of 
the songs and then I told Dave 
to come up. I showed him the 
songs. I played one song with him 


while we tracked the drums; he 
did the rest on his own. Then I 
overdubbed the guitars and Vinny 
came in and did the bass and I 
had to find someone to sing. I 
was throwing around a couple of 
people and Jordan [Salazar] from 
Vultures United ended up doing it 
because he’d sang on a split I did 
with It’s Casual. And I got really 
good feedback with him playing 
too, so technically this version of 
the band had never done a record 
because Jordan sang before but I 
had the drummer from The Icarus 
Line and a different bass player. 

So this line-up was the band that 
did The Mistake with Jordan from 
Vultures singing. I emailed Jordan 
the songs and he came in and 
sang. We did this EP superquick. 
And like you’re saying, the songs 
are short and that’s the style 
because when I write whatever 
comes out of me at that time I 
don’t ever wanna overthink the 
song. You know when you get a 
song and it’s a rad song but [one] 
part’s not so hot. I don’t ever 
wanna do that. If these parts are 
cool then that’s the song. If I can’t 
think of anything else at that point 
to make it better then I’m just 
gonna stop. 


[**♦♦> written by: 

Liv Jane/le Jones 


Interview With Chuck Dietrich 


B ullet Treatment, who 
pride themselves on 
their revolving-door 
roster of punk’s who’s 
who, release their latest EP, Ex- 
Breathers , April 30 on guitarist 
Chuck Dietrich’s Basement 
Records. Available in both 
digital and CD formats, the latter 
featuring two bonus tracks, the EP 
is an explosive, in-your-face, short 
blast of highly-addictive hardcore 
punk. 

You’ve been so busy in the 
studio. What are you working 


I’ve been doing a lot of label stuff, 
pre-production stuff. Last year as 
far as the label goes, the Fiction 
Reform record came out. I had the 
Killing California album out and 
Supreme Commander. And then 
January I did a co-release with 
this friend of mine’s label Loaded 
Bomb, The Lonesome Ones, and 
then this Bullet Treatment thing 
and the Internal Corrosion record 
comes out this week. It’s more of 
a thrash metal/hardcore band. And 
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Interview with a “Nameless Ghoul ” 


T hese are strange times. If you had told me a few years 
ago that the most buzz-worthy band of the moment 
would be a Swedish group that plays sweetly satanic, 
melodic rock and is comprised of faceless ghouls and an 
equally anonymous singer named “Papa Emeritus," I'd have told 
you that your incessant nu-metal fixation had finally rotted your 
brain. But as it happens, it's true. Strange times, indeed. 


The background of this 
mysterious band that features a 
front man decked out as a diaboli¬ 
cal Pope is equally inexplicable. But 
from what we do know, it formed at 
the tail end of the noughties, honed 
its craft, recorded a demo, and 
then quickly signed to indie label 
Rise Above Records, owned by Lee 
Dorrian of Cathedral fame. Debut 
album Opus Eponymous quietly 
captured the affections of rock and 
metal fans around the globe, with 
its infectious sounds. 

I recently caught up 
with one of the band members for 
a chat, a "Nameless Ghoul," as he 
referred to himself. And I'll tell you, 
this was no ordinary ghoul. This 
ghoul was not only friendly and 
cordial, but also very informative 
and highly analytical when it came 
to talking about his band. The only 
catch was that he had other infernal 
duties to attend to and thus, not 
a lot of time to talk. (I reckon that 
with Papa Emeritus in the running 
to become the next Pope at the 
time of this interview, our ghoul's 
services were probably needed in 


his security detail.) 

But, we were able to 
touch on a few key things that 
matter to fans of the band, such as 
its modified new name. "Basically, 
our name is too good," asserts 
the ghoul. "One of the reasons the 
music market has so many bands 
with sentences for names is that— 
besides having bad taste—all of the 
good names are taken." (Suddenly, 
Panic! At The Disco and the even 
more cumbersome ...And You Will 
Know Us By the Trail of the Dead, 
come to mind.) "There are also 
other companies and entities using 
the name, and [they] don't want 
to share it,” he adds. In America, 
the band will now have to list the 
name as “Ghost B.C.," to appease 
said companies and entities, but 
that won't change very much of 
anything. "We will never, ever refer 
to ourselves as anything else but 
'Ghost,'" he contends. "It's like say¬ 
ing, 'I'm going down to McDonald's, 
LLC to get a burger,'" he laughs. To 
that end, when I told him that I 
couldn't really picture the band hit¬ 
ting up a McDonald's in full ghoul 
regalia anyway, the ghoul laughed, 
"We have it delivered, that's a sign 
of really making it." 

Speaking of "making 
it," Ghost's fortunes have steadily 
risen over the past year or so, with 
a trajectory that would be the envy 
of any contemporary rock band 
on the scene today. This includes a 
major-label contract purportedly 
worth a fortune, prominent tours, 
and the appreciation of high-profile 
peers. In other words, the band 
seems to be doing everything right. 
Is it a case of selling one's soul to 
the Dark One, or just being in the 
right place at the right time? Nei¬ 
ther. "We set out to create a theatri¬ 
cal band with a strong stage show," 
says the ghoul. "Our first record 
came out on a cult label, which is 
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history, which makes the range of 
influences all the more interest¬ 
ing. While this kind of stuff is 
always subjective, there are few 
things that stand out in my mind 
as obvious on Opus Eponymous 
and even more so on new record, 
Infestissumam. Some of these 
observations may come across 
as odd, especially to the metal 
masses. Case in point, on the 
vocal front, there are the choral 
flourishes of Sisters of Mercy, 
and the dark dramatics of Echo 
and The Bunnymen. The ghoul 
seems to concur. “Oh yes, we are 
definitely influenced by new wave 
[music]," he admits. Then there's 
the ragged majesty of Queen's 
first album, the cocksure '80s 
metal swagger, and the overall 
'70s radio-rock flare. "There's 
a lot of '60s music, classic rock, 
CBGB's bands from 1978 and the 
Hacienda club in what we do, as 
well as extreme underground '80s 
death metal from the tape trading 
days," he adds. "Our sound is basi¬ 
cally a big dose of The Doors and 


The Smiths with Venom and Black 
Sabbath," he laughs. 

Going a little further, 

I inquired as to whom the ghoul 
deems as the "greatest rock 'n' 
roll band." "The coolest bands 
aren't always the best ones. I 
think Rolling Stones in 1972 
were an awesome band, but there 
were other bands that made 
better records. Pink Floyd made 
several landmark albums, and 
even though David Gilmore was 
a striking dude, they weren't too 
cool to look at. So, I would make 
some sort of a combination: Pink 
Floyd with Mick Jagger dancing 
onstage in 1972, that would be 
good, and Jim Morrison singing. 
Something like that." 

All this talk of eclectic 
musical tastes prompted me to 
bring up the subject of fans—and 
critics. Why are so many, so enam¬ 
ored with Ghost, even though 
mainstream critics and hipsters 
tend to shun metal? "With our 
clothing and appearance, we don't 
flag for any sort of unification, 
like, in terms of metal dudes who 


have long hair and a patch-filled 
denim vest. It's a uniform. If we 
had long beards and shirts that 
said 'dope smoke' on them, it 
would eliminate a lot of [poten¬ 
tial] fans who don't like bands 
that look like that." 

Image-wise, Ghost 
is the latest in a long line of 
theatrical bands that includes the 
likes of KISS, Alice Cooper, King 
Diamond, Rob Zombie and Slip¬ 
knot to name a few. But Ghost's 
high-concept approach takes a 
slightly different turn, especially 
where the satanic imagery is con¬ 
cerned. "There are multiple ways 
of looking at the imagery. From 
the theatrical point of view, the 
literal meaning of the plot that 
we are portraying with a Papal 
singer—or Eddie [Iron Maiden] 
type of mascot—is supposed to 
be this overtly satanic sect. That's 
just one layer of it. You can either 
choose to view it as a satanic rock 
act, or choose to go more in-depth 
with the lyrics, which have multi¬ 
ple meanings. We have chosen to 
portray Satan and devil worship 
from a biblical point of view," he 


generally not known for breaking 
new bands into the mainstream." 
But, there was something about 
that first record, Opus Eponymous 
that struck a chord beyond the 
usual patrons of the label. 

Released at the 

beginning of 2011 in the States, 
the debut album was a sweeping 
statement of intent. Numbers 
such as "Con Clavi Con Dio," "Eliz¬ 
abeth" and the addictive "Ritual," 
are rich in texture, nuance and 
hooks. Rather than making its 
point with the requisite grunted 
vocal refrains, blast beats, and 
machine-gun riffage, as might be 
expected from a band utilizing 
satanic imagery to such ex¬ 
tent, Ghost's music is far more 
complex. There are the obvious 
comparisons: the pulsing riffs 
and ominous arrangements of 
Mercyful Fate, and the cosmic, es¬ 
oteric feel of Blue Oyster Cult. But 
there's much more to the story. 

The members of Ghost 
are obviously students of rock 













explains. We are in the gray area 
between a rock 'n' roll show and a 
theater act." I don't like to say [it's 
a] musical, but that is essentially. 
what we are trying to achieve, on 
a wider scale." 

In spite of the apoc¬ 
alyptic themes, for Ghost, the 
future is anything but bleak. With 
the release of Infestissumam and 
a major world tour, the band has 
a few other surprises in store. "I 
am a record collector, and so are 
others in the band, so there will 
be some special vinyl releases. 
There's one coming for [the song] 
'Year Zero.' And with the band's 
name change in the States, there 
will be different versions, which 
would make me interested as 
a collector. As a big KISS fan, I 
always had to have the German 
versions of the LFs, where the 
'S's' are laid out like Z's." For fans 
and collectors, this is music to 
the ears, especially in an age of 
intangible digital downloads. 

Beyond the merchan¬ 
dise, Ghost has captured the 
imagination of music and pop 
culture followers; transcending 
scenes and making rock 'n' roll 
exciting again. At the close of our 
interview, the ghoul concluded, 
"the whole idea is to deliver a 
grand performance—and that 
requires a wee bit of commercial 
muscle. But, we are ready to take 
this as far as possible." 

Not only is this a mo¬ 
tivated ghoul, but also an honest 
ghoul—especially at a time when 
being an artist and having com¬ 
mercial aspirations is so publicly 
frowned upon. With such an in¬ 
triguing package and a conviction 
that's ironclad, I'm convinced now 
more than ever that Ghost may 
well be the new saviors of rock 'n' 
roll. Amen. 
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A quick look at theatrics 

!++♦*! written by: 
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A s Ghost B.C. continues early ‘80s, and is best known for 
to spread the gospel via its eerie underground dance track 
its provocative perso- “Kiss Kiss Bang Bang,” plus its key 
nas, we pay tribute to a association with London’s infamous 
few other theatrical-rock heavies Batcave club, 
from then and now. You’ll notice 
there’s no Bowie, KISS or Slip- The Mummies 
knot in here. That’s by design— This underground SF combo made 
while we love those painted tarts its mark in the late ‘80s playing 

as much as anyone, we thought ‘60s-styled garage rock, complete 

we’d shake things up with a with surf guitar and kooky keyboards, 

mascara’d wink and a nod to a All this, while decked out in—you 
few other old-school heroes, plus guessed it—weathered mummy cos- 
some current co-conspirators. tumes. Yes, it is as odd as it sounds. 


wearing masks.. .you guessed it, one 
bunny, one bear. 

Masked Intruder 

Pop punks with perfect pitch. This 
mysterious masked crew recently 
released an album chock full of 
soaring harmonies and infections 
bubblegum hooks. While they may 
look strange, they’re obviously teddy 
bears at heart. 


SCREAMIN' 

jimwM 

BelPof the 
Bizarre Sessions: 
1990-1994 


The New Breed of Sleaze 


Black Veil Brides 

BVB balances its sleaze with uplift¬ 
ing lyrics and virtuoso guitars. Think 
Motley Crue with morals. Check out 
the recent Wretched and Divine: The 
Story of the Wild Ones for a taste. 


The Black Belles 

The Black Belles play a curious 
combination of horror/surf/garage 
rock with a serious nod to old school 
punks like the Damned. And they 
look scary good doing it. 


Motionless In White 

In these heady days of genre mash- 
ups, Motionless In White augments 
its electronic metalcore sounds with 
violent themes—and epic, horror-in- 
spired videos that further the cause 
in spades. 


Screamin’Jay Hawkins 

When Screamin’ Jay released the 
twisted anti-ballad “I Put A Spell 
on You” in 1956, shock rock was 
bom. With his psychotic sounds, 
sexual innuendo, penchant for 
animal skins, voodoo dolls and 
onstage coffins, the man’s insani¬ 
ty has yet to be topped. 

Screaming Lord Sutch 

Inspired by Screamin’ Jay 
Hawkins, Screaming Lord Sutch 
made a scene in the UK clubs 
during the early ‘60s. Dressing 
up like Jack The Ripper, Sutch 
issued a cult single by the same 
nai^ that still gets covered by 
garage bands today. Sadly, Sutch 
hung himself in 1999. 

Sigue Sigue Sputnik 

Aftd* the demise of Generation 
X,4Ta*ist Tony James set out 
to-top the success of his former 
band mate Billy Idol by forming 
this “fantasy band.” Merging Sci- 
Fi imagery with gender-bending 
looks and a high-tech take on 
‘50s rock ‘n’ roll, it was massive- 
lyTiyped in 1986, but ultimately 
failed to fulfill the fantasy. 


Mortiis 

When the former black metal player 
put out an electro-industrial record 
with major Depeche Mode overtones, 
his former hessian friends were 
seriously up in arms. At that point, 
his trademark Ore face and elven ears 
became the least of his problems. 

Nobunny 

Nobunny is actually a guy named 
Justin Champlin, who wears a bunny 
mask along with topi lingerie, meat, 
trash and other niceties. Some of his 
poppy garage sounds are reminiscent 
of the Velvet Underground. 


Steel Panther 

What do you do when you’re a pop 
metal guy from the ‘80s, unemployed 
in the 2000s? You form an ‘80s cover 
band and proceed to take the piss out 
of all of your old friends, right down 
to the lipstick and poses. Thus, the 
origins of Steel Panther. 

Turisas 

They’re from Finland. They play folk 


Blood On The Dance Floor 

One of the first tenets of theatrical 
rock is to cause a stir. These cats do 
just that, with mindless electronic 
beats, dim lyrics, and an overt ‘80s 
look. 


The Bunny The Bear 

In this post-hardcore world, the 
concept behind having dual vocalists 



Specimen 

What theatrical band list would 
be complete without the goth 
contingent? Specimen took glam 
rock to creepy new levels in the 


is all too common—one screams, one 
sings. This lot has a much more literal 
take on the style, in that one actually 
croons merrily, while the other yelps 
in a seriously nervous fit, all while 


metal. They dress like Vikings and • 
sing about vigorous men in battle. 
Sound macho enough for you?^ 
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i hrough the years, Rob 

1 Zombie has proven 

himself to be the hardest- 
M working man in the 

business, executing his directorial, 
writing and musical endeavors at a 
pace that few could pull off. 2013 
is proving to be a particularly busy 
year, with the release of his new 
film, The Lords of Salem, on April 
19 th and his new album, Venomous 
Rat Regeneration Vendor, a mere 
four days later on April 23rd. On top 
of the myriad of promotion for those 
projects, he is also in the middle of 
writing a script for his next film, The 
Broad Street Bullies. 


As a filmmaker and touring musi¬ 
cian, you’d think it would take a lot 
time away from writing new music. 
“Not really,” says Zombie, “Even 
before I started making movies I 
never really made that many records 
(laughs). I wish I would make more 
[records]. You make a record and 
you tour, and you tour, and you tour, 
and the years just slip by, so it really 
hasn’t gotten in the way.” 

Rather, being so busy has lead to 
increased efficiency in all aspects of 
the creative process. “Back in the 
day, 20 years ago or so with White 
Zombie, the whole band would 
come up to a rehearsal space and 
someone would have a riff or an idea 
and we’d jam on it and turn it into 
a song. But 1 always hated doing 
that. I always found that incredibly 
tedious and time consuming and as 
the years have gone on, we’ve sort 
of streamlined the process. These 
days, between John 5 and me, we 
pretty much do all the writing. We 
work together really well and really 
fast, so we don’t have to do the end¬ 
less jamming. So we can put a song 
together pretty quickly. It makes 
a difference and you don’t get 
d.” 

thing that defines Rob Zombie 
e ability to bring what might 
l like outlandish ideas to out¬ 





landish reality. Regarding this, Rob 
says, “different people get excited 
about different things, the thing 
that excites me is [when] you think 
of a crazy idea and you go, “how 
am I going to make this idea real?” 
Whether it’s a song... especially a 
movie, you think of some crazy idea 
for a movie, ‘how is this going to be 
real, so one day people are sitting 
in a cinema watching it?’ and that’s 
very exciting, it’s very challenging.” 


We tend to see the final results and 
it gives the image that the life of a 
rock star and film director as being 
glamorous and filled with constant 
highs. For Rob, it is a much more 
workmanlike experience. “You have 
to approach it like it’s a job. I mean, 
it’s an awesome job and I love it, but 
I approach it like it’s a job, where I 
work on something every day, even 
when I don’t feel like it. You can’t 
just sit around waiting for inspira¬ 


tion. Which means, some days you 
work on stuff all day and it’s a bunch 
of crap and you throw it away, and 
some days it’s great.” 


The prolific Zombie leaves us with 
some practical advice on how he 
gets past the dreaded ‘writer’s 
block’: “Like I said, some days are 
good and some days are bad. Like 
writing a script, if your average 
script is 120 pages, some people 
will stress, “How do I start? What 
do I do?” and they never start. I look 
at it like, if you write one page a 
day, in four months you’ll be done, 
that’s kind of what I do.” Zombie 
continued, “With every script, when 
I start it I think, “I’ll never finish 
this,” it feels like an endless task, 
[like] it’ll never happen. Slowly you 
hit 5 pages, 10 pages, 40 pages, 60 
pages, 100 pages; same thing with a 
song. Whenever we start a record, it 
always feels like “how the fuck are 
we going to get 12 new songs when 
you can’t even think of one song?” 
But slowly you start writing a bunch 
of riffs and lyrics and it just comes 
together, you just can’t get discour¬ 
aged on the bad days.” 
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^^Transcribed by Gabriela Aoun 
Interview With Matt Skiba 


B ack in the late 90’s I heard 
this gritty broken-heart¬ 
ed punk rock band on a 
compilation and it blew 
away almost everything 1 had ever 
heard to that point. Everyone has 
those bands that grab you and won’t 
let go. Getting to see this band grow 
over the years from playing small 
shows to headlining tours was an 
incredible experience as a fan. After 
over 15 years, countless tours, and 
numerous LP/EPs, they show no 
signs of slowing down. 

Their new album. My Shame is 
True , is a true return to form. Re¬ 
corded at The Blasting Room with 
Bill Stevenson, it’s a warm embrace 
for those who love this band. It 
was a true honor to get to speak 
with Matt over the phone. Humble, 
personable, honest. Good dude. 


Looking back at your time start¬ 
ing out in Chicago, what inspired 
you to start Alkaline Trio? 

I had always played in bands 
growing up. In high school I had 
little punk bands. Even when 1 
was in art school I always played 
music and organized shows, and 1 
just always knew that that’s what I 
wanted to do. Alkaline Trio started, 
pretty much it was just me, I decid¬ 
ed that’s what I needed to do with 
my life. So 1 started Alkaline Trio 
and here I am talking to you. 

What’s the life experience that 
you dreamed of grow ing up that 
you’ve achieved with this band? 

I didn’t really- our aspirations 
were always baby steps. It was: 
get a van, put a record out, and go 
on tour. It was always ‘what is the 
next step in continuing this career 
that we forged for ourselves?’ But 
I'll tell you, the most rewarding 


thing that we’ve done in our career 
was our work w ith Make-a-Wish 
Foundation. That was the most 
touching, incredible thing that I've 
ever been a part of. 

Can you expand on that? 

Make-a-Wish Foundation contact¬ 
ed us and there was a young man, 
he’s still with us. I don't want to 
talk about him like he’s dead. We 
stay in contact and we are still 
friends and he’s a hell of a fighter. 
He has really horrible terminal 
cancer. They hit us up and said 
‘This kid, he wants to meet you 
guys. That’s his dying wish.’ And 
it took me; I’m getting choked 
up as I’m talking about this. We 
were a couple weeks into Warped 
Tour when we found out about this 
and I had to emotionally prepare 
myself for it. Turns out he played 
guitar and we had him come up 


and play our song “Radio,” the last 
song of our set on Warped Tour. 
And he came out and played guitar 
and played it better than I can. 

We didn’t tell anybody this is our 
friend from Make-a-Wish or any 
of it. We said this is our buddy. 

And we forged this incredible 
friendship, him and I, and his 
father, it was just magical how 
happy they both were. The kids at 
that show had no idea who this kid 
was but they just were freaking out 
and cheering him on like he was 
in the band or better even. It was 
pretty incredible, to me that beats 
any trophy in the world somebody 
hands to you. 

That’s so amazing, you gave that 
guy a really great experience. 

And he gave me one as well. 










such a different time now. I think 
the internet can be a great tool, but 
also there’s so much information. 
There’s so many bands out there 
that I think a lot of it too can get 
lost in the shuffle. 1 really can’t 
say. 1 don’t know what it would be 
like to be starting up right now. 


you just don’t do it again. “This ^ 
Addiction,” everyone thinks is 
about heroin. It’s not about heroin 
or about me addicted to drugs; it’s 
about being in love with some¬ 
body. A lot of it is metaphor. I have 


your songs could glamorize 
use in your younger fans? Do you 
think about that in your process 
that some of the songs may be 


If you could send a bit of advice 
to bands just starting in the 
garage, what are the first reality 
check moments that happened on 
your first tours? 

Hunger. Literal hunger is a big 
one. When we were first touring 
the cell phone wasn’t even an 
invention yet. When we had to call 


somebody we had to pull over; 
we had this code that you could 
punch in. We would get different 


A lot of your songs deal directly 
with drugs and addiction. Can 


friends that died from drugs. 1 have 
friends that are truly struggling 
with addiction. I have an addic- 


misread? 

Not really. 1 can’t censor myself 
and I can’t change the things 1 


numbers that you would be able y° u s P ea ^ a bit about your tive personality, but I also have write about or the things that affect 

to basically call people for free personal struggles? control over my life and my vices. me. People have to make their own 

by using these different codes and 1 definitely hit some bumps in the So ] ca n’t really speak too deeply choices. I in no way would ever 

cards. That’s the era that we started roac ^ where drinking too much or about addiction; I think it would be tell anyone to do drugs; 1 would 

out. Those are our garage days, taking too much of something has rather crass. never tell anyone to do anything. If 

and I’m really thankful for them. fucked up shows, and that kind somebody takes it the wrong way 

These days I don’t really know; it’s °* thing is disgraceful to me. But Do y 0U feel \ n some way that and thinks, “Oh, he’s telling me 









Do you think gun control is the 


to go smoke methamphetamine,” 
then they’re not operating on all 
cylinders. So I can’t worry about such 
things. I certainly would hate to hear 
about somebody hurting themselves 
because they misinterpreted one of 
our lyrics, but when I’m writing I’m 
writing about my experiences and my 
life. It is open for interpretation, but I 
can’t worry myself about that, it just 
wouldn’t be honest. So it’s just a risk 
I guess we’re going to have to take. 

Fair enough, thank you. If you 
personally had the ability to change 
one thing about people’s perception 
of the world and those around us 
what would you change? 

I don’t even know where to start. 
There’s a lot I would change. I think 
senseless violence, I can’t even fath¬ 
om it. That Sandy Hook thing it just 
was mind-blowingly horrible. How 
do you shoot one person, much less 
twenty-something people, and I don’t 
mean that insulting I forget the exact 
number, but it was a lot and they were 
children. What the fuck? If I could 
change one thing I would make it so 
that didn’t happen. That was a bad 
day, it still is. 


I’m a gun owner and have it simply in 
my home for protection, and it’s not 
a fucking AR-15, and I don’t think 
anyone should be able to have mili¬ 
tary-grade weapons. If you choose to 
have a gun in your house, that’s your 
decision, and you should be respon¬ 
sible about it. They need to do psy¬ 
chological background checks. I’m 
not a felon. I got my weapon a week 
later; they just made sure I wasn’t a 
felon. They didn’t make sure I wasn’t 
suffering from Post Traumatic Stress 
or if I had undergone any kind of psy¬ 
chiatric evaluation or anything. Even 
before any of that had happened, 
obviously Columbine had happened 
and I think that the government needs 
to take more responsibility in who 
they’re giving guns to and they also 
need to take more responsibility in 
what kind of guns they’re giving 
people. You don’t go hunting deer 
with an AR-15. That thing is meant 
kill people. I don’t see any reason for 
anyone having such a thing. Unless 
you’re in the military and you’re 
getting shot at. And even then it’s 
too, it’s all bad. 
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Terry Noonan 

Interview With Billy Gwynn 


N ew Red Scare is a 
relatively new band 
from Albany, NY 
that is steeped in the 
CBGB’s raw rock ‘n’ roll tradition. 
Their driving political lyrics manage 
to cross time from the late 70s NY 
punk rock sound to add a touch of 
the 80s NY hardcore edge. They first 
came into my radar while touring 
with The Business and I was blown 
away by their energy and stage pres¬ 
ence. I recently caught up with the 
front man Billy Gwynn to talk about 
their debut album, new label, and 
just where how their anger differs 
from the norm. 


I really love the social/political 
commentary of the record, and 
the songs seem to have varying 
personalities from track to track. 
Are the songs a group effort, or is 
there one songwriter? 

It’s a complete collaboration. I tend 
to be the snotty political upstart 
because those kinds of songs are 
very important to me and the kind 
of music I’ve always listened to and 


the world is fucked up, I like to try 
to write more from the approach of 
“now what do we do?” That’s why 
themes of revolution and change 
are so big in our songs. We’re not 
nihilists, we’re idealists... and if not 
idealists, we’re at least fun drunks. 
We don’t say ‘fuck everything,’ we 
say ‘change everything!’ 

Well, I have to say I love your 
attitude! 

(Laughs) Well, thanks man. I grew 
up around the hardcore and punk 
scene, and have always loved it, 
but personally found the ‘fuck every¬ 
thing’ attitude and negativity to be 
counter productive. If you don’t like 
something, try to change it. Revolt 
against it. You see it happening all 
over the world- people taking a stand 
against the powers that be. Granted, 
you may not always win, but at least 
you tried, or at least were on the 
right side. And hey, I’m not fooling 
myself. I know I’m just a singer in 
a punk & roll band, but if our words 
can help give someone solace that 
at least they’re not alone, I can live 
with that. 


So how’s it been going putting out 
the new record, and signing to a 
label? 

Really, it’s been great. Having to 
meet some deadlines was a new 
experience (laughing), but overall 
it’s been great. The people over at 
Altercation Records have made it 
really easy for us. After being in a 
few bands, I can honestly tell you 
we have done more in a few months 
with them than most bands can 
accomplish in a few years on their 
own. We’ve gotten shows we nor¬ 
mally wouldn’t have been able to get 
on, and gotten exposure we wouldn’t 
have had otherwise...Hey, I’m being 
interviewed for a national magazine 
right now, right? 


wanted to be a part of, but we all 
contribute. Whether it’s a theme, an 
idea, a riff or some lyrics, every one 
of us is reflected on the record. Usu¬ 
ally when creating music someone 
will come in with a couple riffs or 
an idea that they think sounds cool. 
We’ll continue to bang on it until it 
has some sort of structure that passes 
for what’s known as “a song” and I 
will put some sort of narrative to it. 
Either an idea that’s been floating 
around in a notebook somewhere 
waiting to be fit to something, or 
we just write it on the spot. There’s 
also some songs like “Kamikaze” 
or “Window” that come to practice 
almost whole and each of us just 
put our own signature on it, if that 
makes sense? 


Yeah I totally get it, and with all 
the shit going on in the world these 
days I’m sure there’s no shortage 
of subject matter. 

(Laughs) 1 laugh, but it’s not funny. 
There is so much crap to write about, 
but there is a line between being poi¬ 
gnant and being preachy. There are 
so many things wrong in the world 
that it’s easy to get eaten up by the 
anger alone. People have already 
written the punk songs about how 
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O n a February night 

in Brooklyn that was 
predicted to get anywhere 
between 6 and 24 inches 
of snow, Laura Stevenson looked out 
into the crowd of nearly 500 people 
who braved the blizzard to see her 
headlining show at the Music Hall 
of Williamsburg. Many of them still 
had snowflakes embedded in their 
hats and on the shoulders of their 
coats. 

A native of neighboring Long Island, 
it was a hometown show for Steven¬ 
son and she thanked the red-cheeked 
showgoirs profusely for coming. 
“Reallyjt’s so awesome you came,” 
she said into the microphone, sound¬ 
ing nervously relieved. “All my 
family...did not. There are like, ten 
Stevensons that should’ve been in 
the house but they couldn’t make it.” 
“My sister was supposed to come 
from D.C. My dad was supposed 
to comepA bunch of my uncles and 
aunts and cousins,” Stevenson re¬ 
calls of the night. “It made me afraid 
that if my relatives couldn’t make it, 
strangers are definitely not going to 
try to brave this.” 

That’s Stevenson in a nutshell: a per¬ 
petual w orrier who underestimates 
her own celebrity. There's a certain 
anxiety to her stage presence—she 
has described herself as an unfunny 
Woody Allen. But instead of hiding 
from it, Stevenson embraces it with 
humor and self-deprecating stage 
banter. By pointing out how aw k- - 
ward she is, Stevenson transforms | 
it into an endearing quality. “I don’t 
get nervous during the songs unless 
it’s a very new song and I’m worried 
I'll forget the words,” she says. “But 
when I’m talking in between the 
songs, that’s when l clam up. I don’t 
really know what to say so then I 
just talk about that.” 

In all fairness, Stevenson does 
have reason to be nervous. A few 
years ago, she began suffering from 
vertigo, which strikes her at random 
moments and lasts for weeks at a Jj 
time. “We were loading in to a show 
in New Hampshire,” she remembers 
of the first time it happened. “There 
were stars and I was like, ‘Yay! 

Wow, stars. I'm from Long Island, 

I don’t know what those look like.’ 
And then I just fell to the ground.” 
Despite being freaked out about the 
experience, she still played the show 
that night. “Side to side is fine but 
ft moving my head up and down is 
really disorienting and I’ll fall. So 


I have to play shows where I don’t 
move my head and it makes me look 
really boring. I just have to remind 
myself: If you look down at your 
guitar, you will fall down.” 

Before she began playing guitar, 
Stevenson got her start playing 
live music by banging away on the 
keyboard for Long Island-based 
punk ska outfit. Bomb The Music In¬ 
dustry! And while she’s not the only 
person in indie rock with a punk 
pedigree, Stevenson does something 
that few musicians who come out of 
the punk scene do: She relies on her 
voice. While most punks-turned-solo 
artists use their live energy and punk 
ethos as a crutch for a lack of natural 
musical ability, Stevenson lets her 
voice speak for itself. 

Stevenson’s voice is an accurate 
representation of her personality: 
Powerful and distinct with a shy, 
unsteady delivery. It’s a voice she 
believes she inherited from her 
grandmother, Margaret McCravy, 
who sang with “King of Swing,” 
Benny Goodman. She may have 
also picked up a few things about 
songwriting from her grandfather, 
Harry Simeone, a composer whose 
works most notably include “The 
Little Drummer Boy” and “Do You 
Hear What I Hear?” 

Stevenson’s third album. Wheel , is 
breathtakingly beautiful. And her 
vocal work is one of peerless grace. 
Some songs, like “California,” are 
upbeat and catchy while others, like 
“Renee,” a song about her step¬ 
mother, are slower and crushingly 
sad. But Stevenson’s true gift is her 
ability to combine the two. She has a 
knack for telling a sad story in a fun 
way or bringing a melancholy sound 
to otherwise cheerful lyrics. “I like 
when things are tempered by their 
opposites,” she says. “It makes it 
seem more real because you’re never 
purely happy or never purely sad 
because life is about the balance of 
the two. I think it’s more realistic.” 
Wheel , Stevenson’s most ambitious 
album to date, is out in April and she 
is embarking on tour this spring in 
support of it. And while she doesn’t 
believe she'll ever conquer her pub¬ 
lic nervousness, she is intent on not 
letting it prevent her from looking 
ahead. Looking upward. Trying her 
best not to fall down. 
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written by 
Tyler Evans 


Interview With Tony Duggins 


way it all turned out. It’s a lot about 
Chicago; it’s a lot about the experi¬ 
ence you get living in the city. 


T he Tossers are pioneers 
of Celtic Punk. They’ve 
been around longer than 
the Dropkick Mur¬ 
phys and Flogging Molly, although 
their name doesn’t gamer the same 
amount of recognition (something 
they blame on their own laziness). 
The band just released their ninth 
studio album, The Emerald City , 
through Victory Records. 

You’ve said that The Emerald 
City was more introspective than 
your previous records. Had you 
already decided to do something 
more personal, or did it happen 
organically? 

It totally happened organically. You 
take it song by song, the record 
looks like that when you’re looking 
at it altogether, but I wasn’t thinking 
about it every time I sat down to 
write a song. It just seems to be the 


What was it like growing up as an 
Irish American kid in Chicago? 
What kind of influences did you 
draw from that when you were 
writing? 

It was pretty normal. I went to a 
normal high school. I was into heavy 
metal [laughs]. We lived in a pretty 
normal place, for the 80s. The dif¬ 
ference between Chicago and other 
places is it’s an industrial place. 
There’s lots of blue collar, working 
class people. It’s not as much of a 
clique. There’s not as much [high] 
society as in New York or L.A. 

On The Emerald City there’s a 
song called “The Break of Dawn” 
about Chief O’Neill’s Pub in Chi¬ 
cago. You’ve said before that the 
walk from there to Lake Michigan 
is so long, you’d have to be drunk 
to do it. What drives you to make 
that pilgrimage? What do you 
think about when you get there? 


I’ve ended up down there a couple 
of times, after a couple of drinks 
[laughs]. It’s the same thing that 
anybody else probably thinks when 
they’re sitting at the lake or the 
ocean. You see the expansive water 
and sky, and the world around you, 
and it make you feel kind of small, 
comparatively [laughs]. 

Was there anything on The Emer¬ 
ald City that you knew, immediate¬ 
ly after you wrote it, that it would 
become a staple of the live set? 

Yeah, “The Break of Dawn,” and 
“The Rover.” I knew those would 
be. There’s a really good song that 
I love now that I cut off the record, 
and the rest of the band told me that 
I had to bring it back because they 
liked it so much. Turns out, it’s my 
favorite song on the record now, and 
that’s “The South Side of Town.” I 
was pleasantly surprised by that one 
[laughs]. 

It’s been about 19 years since you 
made The Pint of No Return. What 
do you remember about that time 


in the band’s life? 

Well, the studio we recorded in is a 
parking lot now [laughs]. I remem¬ 
ber it was in the middle of winter, 
when we did it. We didn’t know 
what we were doing. We didn’t 
know how to record. We were walk¬ 
ing into a studio for the first time. 

I was 18 years old when we started 
this band. We were just playing 
all traditional Irish tunes. I started 
writing my own songs and people 
started showing up to the bars, we 
built a following. It really just went 
from there. Back then, we really just 
wanted to go out, tear up the town 
and have a good time. 

What’s different now? 

Now we spend a lot more time trying 
to make sure that our shows are 
really good. We still enjoy ourselves 
and have fun. We’re just a little 
older, a little wiser. We tend to rest a 
little more; we sit down when we’re 
drinking now [laughs]. 
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evolved into realms far beyond those 
extremes. 

As a studier of Crowley, I’ve 
noticed that the album’s title Kata 
Ton Daimona Eaytoy translates to 
his famous dictum (one famous 
throughout most of magick, for 
that matter) “Do What Thou 
Wilt.” What does this statement 
mean to you, and how is it reflect¬ 


ed on this album? 

First of all, I would like to clear up 
that this is not the official title of the 
album. This is an artificial title that 
our label gave in order to avoid the 
Ancient Greek characters of the title 
we wanted to dress the title of the 
album, which in free translation is 
just close to this motto. So, despite 
the fact that I was always fascinated 
with Crowley, the concept of these 


! 

i 

albums in not this. It has nothing to 
do with DO WHAT THOU WILT 
SHALL BE THE WHOLE OF THE 
LAW, even if that finds the band 
followers thinking so. 


The new' album sounds like one 
gigantic ritual that spans through¬ 
out the cultures of man. What ties 
all of these rituals together? 

Ritual is for me the most soulful way 


The Greek metal band Rotting Christ 
has been through many changes 
since its original inception in 1987. 
The band first began playing a 
raw Satanic black metal, which 
then moved into an epic style of 
death metal, and has now further 


written by 
\_£ Eric May 


Interview With Sakis 
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to invoke something - a deep medita¬ 
tion and search of yourself. I am al¬ 
ways fascinated from the intensity of 
a religion and this is what influenced 
me and inspired me on this album. I 
wanted to trip you on the apocryphal 
world of ritual. 

There is a feel quite like some¬ 
thing from Therion with choirs 
and chants and overwhelming 
atmospheres. How did all of this 
come to be? 

After 11 albums and almost 25 years 
of existence, I take the composition 
process more seriously, or better, 
more analytically. Every new song 
is a result of an intense meditation, a 
serious talk with the hidden paths of 
my soul, and if I feel the vibrations 
then I go ahead with something new. 
I do not know, but I feel that I am 
this anxious individual that always 
wants to present something new to 
the listeners, something that could be 
also characterized as evolution, too. 

I do not know if I manage to do that, 
but the fact that people are still inter¬ 
ested in listening to our new works 


makes me feel that I have fulfilled 
my dream somehow. This is what I 
also did with that album. 

I’ve noticed that you’re using 
more guitar melodies on the disc 
and are actually moving towards 
territory more geared to rock than 
metal, as you’ve also changed your 
music from black metal to death 
metal and now to dark metal. But 
these melodies are some of the 
best I’ve heard from you in years, 
in particular the latter portion of 
“P’unchaw kachun- Tuta kachun” 
with the chants flowing in line with 
the guitar melody is absolutely 
spectacular. Did you feel it was 
time to bring the guitar melodies 
back into the music? 

Our sound was always characterized 
by the guitar melodies and I don’t 
think it was luck with this album. 
There are melodies that characterize 
our sound and are not that black met¬ 
al as many people out there might 
think. I am glad anyway that these 
melodies spoke to your soul. I am 
really proud of it. 


Rotting Christ has had several 
albums, and each one of them is 
much different from the others. 
Looking back on your legacy, what 
single album or songs can you say 
would be your personal favorite to 
write, to record, to perform live? 
Hmmm, this is a difficult question to 
answer. Being the only composer of 
the band and the only one respon¬ 
sible for their creation, I am afraid 
to answer your question negatively. 

1 do consider each one of them as 
my kids, as part of a big family of 
almost 150 seeds, so it’s impossible 
to choose. Every song represents 
my artistic anxiety on the specific 
time period and represents myself 
back then. So even if would not be 
100% satisfied nowadays with my 
character back then, I learn from 
any possible mistakes and I become 
better. 

Throughout the years, the band’s 
sound has changed immensely 
from black metal into something 
very tribal, very ritualistic in 
nature. What would you say to 


those who feel that the new music 
isn’t Rotting Christ, and that you 
should have changed the name of 
the act to a different one or contin¬ 
ued the evolution into a different 
project altogether? 

Due to natural order .. .IF SOME¬ 
THING DOESN’T EVOLVE ...IT 
DIES. This is what we have done 
with our band, for 25 years now. 

We always try to expand our artistic 
anxieties, releasing albums that don’t 
sound exactly like the previous ones. 
Maybe the sound varies a bit, but I 
feel that the emotions we pass are 
the same from the first demos to our 
last release. Our music is mystical, 
and that’s present on all of our al¬ 
bums. We feel proud when from the 
first second someone says, “Yes, this 
is Rotting Christ.” That means that 
we have an identity to our music. 
















myself is to dig way into all the shit 
that I put off dealing with since the 
last record. I was always afraid that 
I would run out of things to write 
about as I got older. It turns out that 
there seems to be an entirely new set 
of worries and problems that come 
with getting older. Back when we 
did Hospitals , I felt like I could do 
whatever I wanted and there were no 
consequences. There weren’t, really. 

I was 24 and couldn’t die! Believe 
me, we tried! Now I’m 31 and a 
full-grown man. The problem is that 


U 


/think i’m one 
of those people 
that can be 
pretty intense 
when I decide to 
flip that switch , 
and it’s not 
bullshit, 


I don’t feel like one or even want 
to be one! I’m watching all of my 
friends and old band mates getting 
married and having children. I 
just want to get back to 24, you 
know? I think that’s been my new 
problem, and that’s obviously not 
going away. 

The actual making of the records is 
stressful in the lyric sense because 
I’m writing until the minute 
I record vocals. I might have 
something, but I usually change 
it to the most pressing thoughts I 
have right before they hit record. 

It is pretty embarrassing singing 
some of the shit I write to an 
engineer for the first time. I still 
haven’t gotten over that. 

It’s the ability of a true artist to 
make work look effortless! 

Then I must be a true artist, 
because that shit is hard! 

What really grabs me about 
Home is how absolutely honest 
and true the record feels. How 
important is that honesty? 

It is super important. That’s why 
it takes me so long to write. 

I procrastinate because, to be 
perfectly honest about it. I’m not 
a very honest person publicly. If 
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Damian Burford 


Interview With Ryan Young 

W e live in a time 
where reportedly 
one of ten 
Americans are on a 
daily anti-depressive routine. Most 
Americans shy away from disclosing 
their flaws, phobias, and anxieties 
to the world. This is not the case 
for Off With Their Heads frontman, 
Ryan Young. Ryan takes what most 
of us hide in a box from the world 
and wields it into a weapon of mass 
consumption. 

Off With Their Heads’ newest outing, 
Home, picks up where 2010’s In 
Desolation, left off, and further 
explores the deep dark comers of 
Young’s mind in a way that confronts, 
but also comforts, the listener. We 
talk with Young about finding Home, 
honesty, and battling with recording 
engineer/Descendents drummer, Bill 
Stephenson. 

Home is a deeper, darker and even 
more personal record than the 
already incredibly personal records 
that preceded it. Yet you do it so 
effortlessly and fearlessly. Do you 
get nervous putting so much of 
yourself out there? 

I wouldn’t say it’s effortless or 
fearless at all. I hate going in to make 
records. I know that the only way to 
make it powerful and meaningful to 


go out to a show, or hang out 
show that I’m playing, I don’t want 
to talk about this shit. I want to have 
fun. The switch flips when I get home 
though. It’s kinda like that episode of 
It s Always Sunny [In Philadelphia] 
where Charlie is explaining that they 
have to huff glue and eat the cat food 
to fall asleep as fast as possible. I 
have a similar routine. I think Home is 
kind of a deeper explanation of why I 
feel the way I do all the time, and less 
about the specific shittiness like the 
previous records. 


Does it freak you out when someone 
comes up to you at a show and 
tells you that they understand how 
you feel and that your honesty' has 
helped them through dark times? 
Not at all. I think it’s cool when 
people say stuff like that. It happens 
more often these days than it used to. 
It just depends how that conversation 
goes down. I think you should use 
music like this as therapy or an 
escape. Same goes for the show. 
People just have to keep in mind 
that I am not a therapist. I can’t 
help anyone on a personal level. 

I can give you some music, but I 
have no good advice. That’s where 
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the title for the song “Seek Advice 
Elsewhere” comes in to play. When 
you are at an Off With Their Heads 
show and having a good time, roll 
with it. Don’t dwell on whatever 
problem you have while there, and 
please don’t put me in the position of 
feeling bad about it. I’m there doing 
the same thing! 

Let’s move in and talk more about 
that album, entitled Home. It’s a 
simple, but loaded title for a loaded 
album. What does Home mean to 
you? 

I never really have an idea for a 
theme when doing a record. I think 
this one stemmed from us touring for 
five years straight. It’s about all the 
different places that I’ve called home 
over the years, and why each of them 
has never clicked and felt right. I still 
don’t feel like I’ve found the “home” 
that everyone who is content with 
their lives has. I guess right now, 
my home is everywhere. It’s a weird 
thought. 


Right now, it’s Los Angeles. My 
girlfriend is here, and she is really 
the only person who can handle me. 

I appreciate all she puts up with. LA 
has pretty much anything you could 
want to do on any given day. I walk 
up a mountain three times a week, 
and it’s right in our back yard. That’s 
a pretty cool place to be. I’m a fan of 
Minneapolis and Chicago as well. 

What does your girlfriend think 
of all these songs about all these 
songs about always being alone and 
miserable? She must be a saint! 

She really is. I remember she told me 
that she thought the record was great, 
even if it wasn’t the most flattering 
tribute to her. So yeah, she’s either 
a saint, or even more of a screwball 
than me. When my sister heard the 
record, she slapped me on the back 
of the head and said, “It’s really sad! 
What the fuck is your problem?” I 
thought that was pretty funny. 


can be pretty intense when I decide to 
flip that switch, and it’s not bullshit. 
Bill and 1 had a pretty rocky start to 
our relationship. Working with him 
made it pretty intense. He would 
make me sing the song 30 times. I 
think he knew that by 28,1 would be 
in the right zone for what sounds best 
for me. So to answer that, it’s always 
there, it just depends if a situation can 
get it out of me. 

You previously showed off your 
crooning skills on In Desolation's 
“My Episodes.” You’ve recovered 
from the vocal chord surgery and 
you are back crooning “Don’t 
Make Me Go.” Why another slow, 


song on this record : 

I wrote that song about five different 
times. I spent so much time trying to 
turn it into an Off With Their Heads 
style song, but each try just took away 
from the original feel it had. I like all 
kinds of music, and I think Off With 
Their Heads is more of a vibe to me 
than a punk band. I can pretty much do 
whatever. If the vibe or feeling of what 
I’m trying to get across hits home then 
I’m happy with it. Then it gets my 
thumbs up. Sometimes I have to fight 
with people to get these kinds of songs 
attention, but everyone in the band 
loved this one. Even Zack [Gontard 
from Dear Landlord] who played on 
the song told me “It feels really good 
to record a song that doesn’t sound 
like every single other song I’ve ever 
recorded in my life, even if it 
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My first thoughts were how big and 
bold it was. How even when you’re 
showing your soul, it still feels 
powerful and moving. Did that 
materialize in the studio? Or was 
that there all along? 

I think I’m one of those people that 


Do you have a favorite place to be, 
while searching for the proverbial 
home? 
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W hen I am not on tour (which 
is rarely), I usually try 
and catch up on sleep for about 
a week. I’ve made it a personal 
mission of mine to never work 
another job that I hated in my 
life, so I will only do work that 
interests me. I’ve always loved 
movies and music more than 
anything else, so I have recently 
taken an interest in learning 
more about the production side. 

A friend of mine hired me on to 
work the MTV Movie Awards as 
a production assistant last year. 

It was a lot of fun to see how this 
stuff goes down. It’s pretty crazy 
how much work goes into what 
comes on TV. Through that, I 
gained enough experience to get 
a couple other random jobs on 
my off time. I helped put the set 
together for “The Nerdist” on E!, 
and also helped my friend who 
was shooting his pilot for a show 
about vans. Being home for small 
amounts of time makes it hard to 
have a job to go back to, but pro¬ 
duction work in Los Angeles is 
all over the place. It’s all usually 
by the project, and temporary. 
*lt’s a great way to make some 
extra money and learn a little bit 
about something that interests me. 
I still hate it, because working 
^sdfcks, but I’m going to use that 
knowledge for something else 
down the line... 


W hen I’m not on tour I work 
as a mover and do other odd 
jobs in Brooklyn, NY. After being 
homeless for about five years and 
crashing on friend’s couches on 
and in between tours I finally have 
my own room and a little more of a 
stable situation these days. I’m lucky 
enough to be able to work with all 
my friends who I grew up with in 
Minneapolis who also live here now. 
We usually pull some long hours 
hauling couches and every other 
bit of tedious, absurd furniture up 
and down New York City walk up 
apartments all day long. Mostly for 
old, cranky customers who look like 
Cruel la De Vil from 101 Dal/nations. 
But there’s also some really cool, 
interesting people we meet along the 
way too that make it totally worth 
it. I sublet my apartment when I * 
leave for tour so I don’t have to 
worry about paying rent. I’m really 
into movies too, so every chance I 
get I spend my time going to movie 
theaters and checking out different 
locations that have been filmed in 
the city. I recently spent two days 
checking out all of the locations for 
Coming to America , which was pret¬ 
ty fun. It turns out the McDowell’s 
restaurant is this dilapidated Wen¬ 
dy’s on Queens Blvd, and their run 
down apartment building is actually 
in the most expensive neighborhood 
in Brooklyn. 


totally sounds like Temple Of The 
Dog.” What a dick. [Laughter] 

What was the line up for this 
record? 

Same as always, except Robbie 
[Swartwood] played bass on this one 
as opposed to [Nate] Gangelhoff. So 
Myself, Justin [Francis], Zack and 
Robbie. 

So you’ve had time to reflect 
and think about your time with 
Bill Stevenson. I remember you 
telling me it was pretty interesting 
clashing of ideas. I’m curious what 
was your favorite argument with 
Bill, now that you’ve had time to 
reflect? 

He was pretty against my songs 
from the get go. He didn’t know 
anything about us, and my demos 
for the album were not necessarily 
reflective of the outcome. Once he 
started to see them come together, 

I think he understood. We started 
talking about how I admired the 
voices of some old British skinhead 
bands. He would tell me stories 
about running away from those 
kinds of guys in Black Flag. Maybe 
that’s what I was trying to do! Get 
him to run. [Laughs] At one point 
he asked me how I would feel when 
Brett [Gurewitz owner of Epitaph 
Records] dropped the band because 
I wrote shitty songs. I left the studio 
for a bit fuming. Everyone else just 
waited. It was a pretty bad moment. 
We all decided to just do what we 
wanted to do and he was going to 
have to work with us, not the other 
way around. He made a great record 
for us, regardless of our spats. I’m 
thankful to him for that. 

I love how open and candid you 
are. I’ve heard some funny as shit 
off the cuff, smartass remarks at 


shows. You’re hilarious 
twitter feed or whatever 
smart ass stuff you say in 
interviews. Does your “big 
mouth” ever get you into 
any trouble? 

Not really. I used to get in 
dumb arguments with people 
who talk shit online. Now I 
just quickly defend myself 
with a joke and move on. 

It’s a losing battle, and a 
pretty dumb thing to do. As 
far as shows go, it’s very 
similar to stand up comedy. 

If you don’t control the room 
somehow, you are going 
to have a bad show. I love 
when we open for a band 
and someone yells the genius 
classic “GET OFF THE 
STAGE!”. I always think 
that’s funny. I can get off 
the stage at any time, but the 
person yelling that will never 
have the opportunity to get 
on the stage. There have been 
a couple times I’ve wanted 
to jump in the crowd and 
drag people out of shows. 
Then I realize that I can 
just finish my shit, get my 
money, and go do whatever 
I want. That’s much more 
rewarding than whatever any 
loser heckler has on their 
plate for the evening, which 
eventually ends up with them 
being hungover at work the 
next day. Have a great life! 
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...and all we got 

were these pictures, and this 
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I n March, Broadway Calls headed South of the 
Border for a four-day Mexican tour. We asked 
them to please be safe, and to also record what 
they saw. Without the comfort of their tour van, 
a lot of the traveling was done crammed into the back 
seat of a car with gear on their lap, leaving for some 


amusing pictures. Photos by bassist, Adam Willis 



Ride from the border to our hotel in TJ the first night. This is what 
started the cramped back seat picture thing. 


This was us crammed into the back of a car with our guitars from our 
hotel In Tijuana to the airport. We were traveling to Queretaro that day 
by plane. 
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Yes, this is real life. There was a “zonkey” on most every comer on Car ride to bus station in Queretaro. 

the “tourist shopping area” in TJ. 



Bus ride to Guadalajara. 4- hour ride. The bus was almost completely 
empty except for us. Luxury 



This was a church we came across in Mexico City. You can’t tell from the picture, 
but the left half of the building is actually sinking into the ground about an inch 
every year. It’s kind of just splitting down the middle and the left side is leaning. 
Mexico City was actually built in a dried out lakebed, so the soil has never been 
very good for a foundation, especially for such a large structure. Case in point. 



This was taken from stage at the Mexico City show. Another shot from stage in Mexico City. The dude on stage singing with 

Ty is Aldo from Tungas, a Mexican band that did a couple of the shows 
with us. They were amazing dudes. Great band too! 
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Interview with Joey Garibaldi (bass 
and vocals) and Katie Weed (fiddle) 

I s there anything punk rock can’t 
make better? Old Man Markley 
is a pretty damn fine Bluegrass 
band, but with the punk elements 
and attitude mixed in, they just happen 
to be one of the best things going in 
both genres right now. 

And hooking up with Fat Mike and 
team at Fat Wreck Chords a couple of 
years ago, the rest of the world is on its 
way to realizing just how brilliant this 
LA-based Punk Grass band really is. 
The band just put out Down Side Up, 
their second full-length and so far best 
release to date (which is saying a lot, if 
you’ve already heard their stellar debut 
Guts N’ Teeth or their collection of EPs 
and 7 inches). 


You recorded this one in your own 
studio, right? Why did you decide to 


build a studio? 

Garibaldi: Instead of using recording 
money on renting studio time, we 
thought it would behoove us to use 
that money to make a studio. We had 
lots of equipment to start with, and 
Johnny is a make-stufif-monster. Fie 
turned a section of his and Annie’s 
house - dubbed OMM Manor - into a 
studio. We made baffles and an isola¬ 
tion booth and embraced the elements 
of suburban life to our advantage; dog 
barks and bird chirps for your listening 
pleasure. Between the bus we gutted 
and made tour-ready, the homemade 
upright washtub bass “Tubs” I play, 
and Johnny’s new gold “Digger” 
guitar he built, and now our build-it- 
yourself-studio, it’s safe to say we like 
to build things. 

Weed: Since the beginning, OMM has 
demoed songs and really written and 
arranged them in Johnny and Annie’s 
home studio. For years, we’ve prac¬ 
ticed there, hung out there, slept over 
there, made cocktails and frosted cakes 
there. It’s really a second home for all 
of us. We decided to invest in improv- 


m 

ing what we could do there rather than 
just pay for studio time elsewhere. 

What can you tell me about Down 
Side Up? 

Garibaldi: It’s 13 new songs that I’m 
super proud of. Fiddle player and 
seventh tallest in the band Katie 
Weed wrote a killer song called 


"Rehearsal,” John "Banjohn" Rosen 
wrote a couple a tunes too, and we 
got our drummer Jeff on wax now. 
Wove got some fun songs, some sad 
songs, and some bad ass songs. I’m 
stoked, and I don’t throw the “stoke” 
around lightly. 

Can you talk about the song “Amer- 
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have the ability to play with punk 
bands like NOFX and Bad Reli¬ 
gion one day, and the next day a 
bluegrass festival or an elementary 
school. I like going to punk shows 
where the energy is up and but the 
bands don’t all sound the same, and 
I think that kind of appreciation is 
what enables us to play with lots 
of different kind of bands. Our tour 
with the Aggrolites was so amazing 


because of the different similarities in 
our music, if that makes any sense. 
Weed: We are so lucky to have a really 
varied crowd at our shows. People of 
all ages from all backgrounds come 
out. And it’s something I never tire of 
seeing: that music can unite people. 

I know it sounds cheesy, but I really 
mean it. It’s so special when a teenager 
at a show says she can play our CD 
on family road trips because Old Man 


ica’s Dreaming,” one of my favorites 
off this record? Was there anything 
in particular that inspired that one? 

Garibaldi: Our former banjo player 
Nick Gerow wrote that one. He’s a 
deep thinker. To me, the sentiment 
behind the song is, as an American, we 
can make choices, and those choices 
have repercussions beyond our visual 
and myopic scope. In short, I will 
think twice before eating fast food 
again, no matter how good cheese¬ 
burgers are. 

Weed: It touches on a lot of issues 
that I think are unfortunately still 
very relevant: misinformation in the 
media, unequal distribution of wealth, 
adherence to outdated ideas of the 
American Dream and the materialism 
it inspires.. .1 think it’s impossible 
to capture the politics and beliefs of 
everyone in a band in one song. But 
I’m glad we included this song. It’s 
good to keep these conversations 
going. 


You’ve made a strong iippression 
with both punk and Bluegrass fans. 
Do you get a mix of both at your 
shows? 

Garibaldi: Yeah, it’s awesome. We 


Markley is the only ban j she listens to 
that her parents like. The other night, 
a Fat Wreck aficionado came to our 
show and was so happy that he could 
bring his girlfriend along with him to 
our show, since she prefers country 
to punk but actually likes us. That’s 


awesome. 
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For the record, 

I have absolutely 
nothing against 
partying ; I’m just 
not singing about 
it in this band. 55 


stepped in that the ball really got 
rolling. He had about a million riffs 
and was really into the idea of the 
band. Getting Paul to join the force 
was kind of a no brainer. I’ve known 
him for years just growing up in 
Richmond and Phil knew him well 
from touring with Darkest Hours so 
much in the past. I think by our third 
practice we had over 15 songs. 

Where did you guys record Worse 
Than Dead at and how long did it 
take to do it? 

It took a little longer than we thought 
because we didn’t really plan how 
we were going to record it. Phil has 
been trying to teach himself pro 
tools, so a lot of it we recorded with 
him. The drums were recorded by 
our friend Bob Quirk in Richmond. 


Interview with Tony Foresta(Vocalist) 

I t seems, unfortunately, that 
when bands featuring members 
of awesome bands come 
together for side projects they 
usually don’t pan out. Fortunately, 
Iron Reagan, a band featuring Tony 
and Phil from Municipal Waste and 
Paul and Ryan from Darkest Hour, 
has used its impressive pedigree of 
members to create some truly awe¬ 
some music that absolutely crushes. 

I got to ask Tony a few questions 
about how the band started, the 
album’s recording process, as well 
as what bands have influenced them 
the most. 


How did the idea come about to 
start Iron Reagan? 

There are a couple reasons actually. 

I really wanted to do a band that 
played more locally. Waste’s sched¬ 
ule is so crazy that none of us are 
ever really in town together when 
we are off tour, so we don’t play lo¬ 
cal shows that much. I miss it. I real¬ 
ly just wanted to do something that 
could play smaller shows and put 
out tons of stuff. I’ve been sitting on 
the idea for Iron Reagan for a few 
years and I’ve always wanted to do 
a project with my longtime friend 
Ryan Parish, but it wasn’t until Phil 


The first thing that caught my at¬ 
tention about Worse Than Dead is 
how short and fast these songs are. 
The old school thrash influence is 
obvious, but were there any other 
particular bands that influenced 
the songwriting process? 

I know we all really dig the Cro- 
Mags a lot. Stuff like the Crumb- 
suckers, Four Walls Falling and 
Leeway too. Also, the more thrashy 
shit like Nuclear Assault, Cryptic 
Slaughter and older Exodus. That’s 
what mostly influences me when I’m 
writing Iron Reagan stuff. I have no 
idea about the other guys. 


During the songwriting process, 
did you have to tell yourself “wait, 
that sounds too much like a Waste 
song,” or did you not really worry 
about that kind of stuff? 

No not really. I mean it’s going to 
sound a little like it, since I sing for 
both. But no, we didn’t really tell 
ourselves anything like that, we just 
kind of went with our gut with what 
we were writing. I do have to tone 
back the sense of humor a little bit 
with the lyric writing for this band 
though. Ryan helps out a lot with 
writing lyrics too, so it definitely 
helps our sound stray away from the 
Waste formula. This band is more 
pissed off and less party. For the 
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record, I have absolutely nothing 
against partying; I’m just not singing 
about it in this band (laughs). 


I know you have an incredibly 
busy touring schedule with Mu¬ 
nicipal Waste, but are you going 
to be able to tour much with Iron 
Reagan also? 

Not anywhere as much as the Waste, 
but we do plan on playing out a bit. 


Having Municipal Waste tour with 
bands like Exodus and Anthrax 
is obviously a perfect fit, but who 
are some bands that you’d like to 
bring along on an Iron Reagan 
tour? 

I’d really like to tour with Power 
Trip, Sick Of It All or Lock-Up. 
Infest would be really fun, I’m really 
stoked that those guys are back 
playing shows. I think all of those 
bands would most likely be bringing 
us along though (laughs). 
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Interview With Frank Turner 


D espite his traditional 

folk roots and punk rock 
mentality, Frank Turner 
is a man moving forward. 
Working his way from club shows 
to headlining Wembley Stadium, the 
English singer-songwriter’s success 
on the other side of the Atlantic is 
impossible to deny, but in the United 
States, it has taken fans a little longer 
to start singing along. 

But Turner has steadily increased his 
fanbase and expanded his sound. He 
recently left the comfort zone of his 
island confines to lay down tracks 
for his first album recorded stateside, 
hitting the studio with producer Rich 
Costey in Burbank, Calif. The result 
is Tape Deck Heart, Turner’s fifth 
studio full-length, and his major label 
debut. 

Tape Deck Heart — let’s start with 
that name. How did you arrive 
at it? 

It’s lyrics to one of the songs. When 
I was writing songs and I wrote it 
for the first time, it just jumped off 
the page at me and seemed what 
the album title should be. It has the 
right kind of mood for the record as 
a whole. I like the way it’s open to 
interpretation. In a lot of interviews, 
people are throwing suggestions to 
me as to what the hidden meaning 
might be. It’s kind of cool. 

Do you have an affinity for old 
formats like cassette tapes? You’re 
going to be releasing a version of 
the album on cassette tape, as well, 
right? 

We’re doing a limited run of cas¬ 
settes. It’s slightly tongue-in-cheek. 
I’m not militantly nostalgic. I have no 
problem buying music on iTunes, be¬ 
cause I travel all around the world all 
the time, and it would be impractical 
for me to try to lug extra vinyl around 
in my suitcase. But I did definitely 
grow up in an age when cassette tapes 
were a big thing for me. It’s a loving 
and not-overly-serious nod to that. 

The cover art for the album 
features tattoo artist Heather Ann 
Law. How did you come across 
Heather’s work, and how did she 
get involved? 


—Frank 

Turner 

hi 


I want the music 
to sound English, 
because that’s how 
I am, and it’s such 
a tired cliche — the 
English band that 
achieved some lev¬ 
el of success, goes 
to Hollywood, gets 
a Hollywood girl¬ 
friend and a Cadil¬ 
lac and a cocaine 
problem. J J 


Heather is a fan. She did a bunch of 
a really small tattoo designs based 
around song titles of mine that she 
gave me as a present, actually, at a 
show one day. I thought they were 
completely amazing. She had written 
her email address on the back of 
them. I tracked her down when we 
were thinking about the album. I’m 
really into tattoo art. So I dropped 
her a line and asked her if she’d be 
interested in doing something for the 
album, and she said, “Yes.” 

You released “Recovery” as a single 
for the album, and it opens Tape 
Deck Heart. Can you talk a little 
about it and w hat you feel it is set¬ 
ting up for this album? Is there an 
overall theme to this release? 

I suppose it’s a record about change 
and growing up, and within that, it’s 
kind of a break-up record. There’s 
a lot of songs about the end of a 


relationship, from different angles 
— whether or not it was a good idea, 
seeing oneself as the perpetrator or 
the victim, whatever. “Recovery” is 
a song not really about recovery, but 
recovery as in the process of getting 
better from a bad place. It’s a song 
about realizing you need to make 
some changes, and that there is pos¬ 
sibly somebody who might be able 
to help you do that who isn’t around 
anymore. Something like that. Single 
choices, I’m usually quite happy to 
leave to other people, because that’s 
more of a marketing decision. To me, 
I work on every song faithfully and 
equally as hard, and whichever one 
the powers that be decide to put out 
is their decision. And I’m happy for it 
to be their decision, because I’m just 
not very good at judging. 

How do you think the album com¬ 
pares lyrically to your earlier work. 
It seems like you might be heading 
into new territory here... 

Slightly. I feel like, thematically, this 
record has a lot in common with the 
second album I did — at least some 
of the songs on there. The previ¬ 
ous record was about England and 
mortality as an idea. And that was 



fun, and that was cool, and I’m glad 
I did that record and got those ideas 
out of my system. But ...I think there 
are new things to talk about each time 
you do a record. 

Musically, should fans expect 
anything drastically different this 
time around? 

I wouldn’t say drastically different, 
but I do hope to push out at the edges 
a bit every time I make a record — at 
least dip my toes in some slightly 
new territory. I’m not reinventing 
the wheel. ... But certainly the last 
track on the record, “Broken Pianos” 
— a big comer of my music tastes is 
marked out for the whole post-rock 
thing. While it’s not a Godspeed 
[You! Black Emperor] song, it’s 
a nod in that range, and that felt 
really good to indulge that side of 
my music tastes for once in a public 
setting. It’s a big-sounding record. We 
worked with Rich Costey, and that 
was kind of the intention — to make 
a big-sounding record. It’s slightly 
more of a rock record than the previ¬ 
ous one, but it’s in the same ballpark. 

With Costey, you recorded in 
Burbank, Calif. Was there any hes¬ 
itation in going somewhere other 
than England to do this one? 

Yes. Absolutely. I was very reluctant 
to record outside of the U.K., not be¬ 
cause I’m a small-minded nationalist 
or anything like that. I want the music 
to sound English, because that’s how 
I am, and it’s such a tired cliche — 
the English band that achieved some 
level of success, goes to Hollywood, 
gets a Hollywood girlfriend and a 
Cadillac and a cocaine problem. 

And I was reluctant to fall into any 
of those cliches. In the event, it was 
fine because we were in the studio 14 
■hours a day and barely even saw sun¬ 
light. I don’t think being in California 
made anything different, whereas 
recording with Rich made a huge 
difference, because he’s completely 
fucking amazing. It was a good move 
in the end. 
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You are also going to be on the 
Revival Tour. Do you know what to 
expect from that? 

I am expecting it to be a wonderfully 
enriching musical experience, as it 
has been any time I’ve been involved 
with it, either as a player on it or a 
spectator. And I expect my liver to 
really dislike it. * 
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You may have never heard of Sam 
Russo - part-time novelist, punk 
folkie troubadour and sometime gun 
or band mate) for hire, but if there 
is any justice in the world, you will 
know him well by the end of the 
year. Tapped to open overseas for the 
Chicago punk rock super group The 
Falcon, native Brit Russo impressed 
and charmed the members enough 
hat they asked him to join the band 
full time. Between gigs, he went 
back to his own songs. He added a 
couple of tracks to a four- way split 
(with Chuck Ragan, Jimmy Islip and 
Helen Chambers), but his talent is on 
full display on his debut full- length 
Storm. 

IWith influences as varied as Tom 
'Waits and Willie Nelson (and a little 
Iron Maiden added in to spike the 
punch a bit), Russo’s eclectic musi¬ 
cal interests combine to create one 
of the most thoroughly enjoyable 
lacoustic punk records since Frank 
Turner’s last offering. 


f What music did you grow up 
listening to? 

I grew up to a pretty eclectic 
soundtrack. The artists I remember 
hearing most are Meat Loaf, Bob 
Marley, Thin Lizzy, Tracy Chapman 
and Willie Nelson. When I started 
buying my own records I went 
straight for Jimmy Nail’s Crocodile 
Shoes , obviously. I made a lot of 
tapes and most of them were pretty 
wild. I hadn’t quite mastered the art 
of the compilation yet so I’d happily 
jump from Otis Redding to Iron 
Maiden without a breath. Which 
probably explains a lot. 


How did you first meet up with 
Dan (Andriano) and the guys in 
The Falcon? 

I toured with Dan and Brendan in the 
UK. Sheer dumb luck got me on that 
tour and I think they kept me around 
because I was polite. Eventually 
they asked me to join the band, I’m 
still not sure why, but I’m looking 
into the VISA implications. It was a 
pretty life defining tour for me, I’m 
a huge fan of both their bands, and I 
made all sorts of awful fan boy com¬ 
ments every single day but they must 
have found it endearing because they 
didn’t kick me off the tour when 
they had the chance. I was really 
lucky; I made two great friends and 
played to lots of new people. I feel 
honored and can’t wait to play with 
those guys. 

Any idea why so many punk rock¬ 
ers are drawn to acoustic guitars 
and personal songs? 

I like to think the core elements are 
similar; it’s fun, rebellious, heartfelt 
etc., but really that’s like asking why 
people who dig Bukowski also like 
plums: I think it’s just because it’s 
all good shit. 
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Waiting for a new Loved Ones re¬ 
cord? Unfortunately, the wait just got 
a little longer. 

On the bright side, it looks like front 
man Dave Hause, who turned in the 
remarkably stellar folk punk full- 
length Restorations two years ago, 
will have some new music soon. And 
if the past couple of years are any in¬ 
dication, he’ll likely be playing every 
venue on the planet with a stage and 
a mic between now and the end of the 
year, so you’re bound to see him live. 


When we talked, exactly two years 
ago. Paper + Plastick was putting 
out Resolutions on vinyl and you 
were just starting to get comfort¬ 
able playing solo. You’ve had a 
whole lot happen in those two 
years. What has been the biggest 
thing to get used to? 

1 think the thing that has taken some 
getting used to is something that 
initially freaked me out in The Loved 
Ones, which is having people respond 
so favorably to the songs. I put 
myself through hell writing, editing, 
and throwing things away, so when 
people like the material it’s something 
I am often shocked at. Having that 
happen twice around - the first time in 
the Loved Ones and now doing it solo 
- is a total trip. I’m very fortunate. 


Have you started thinking about 
the follow up to Resolutions l 
We are mixing the follow up to Res¬ 
olutions at Grandmaster Recorders in 
Los Angeles. I am so fucking exciting 
for people to hear this record. I’m re¬ 
ally proud of the songs and the work 
we’ve done here. 


What’s going on with the Loved 
Ones? Do you think you’ll record 
with them again soon? 

Probably not in the immediate future. 
This record that I’m finishing was 


the songs for the next Loved Ones 
record, but in the time off everyone 
got so busy doing other things that I 
wasn’t convinced we’d be able to tour 
properly on this record. I started to do 
really well on my own, honestly, so I 
just went for it and recorded them as 
my second solo record. I’m glad I did 
and the other Loved Ones are super 
supportive of it. At some point we’ll 
record some songs, there are definite¬ 
ly some cool songs we never finished 
and we all are great friends still. 


How was the Flogging Molly tour? 
Any memorable moments? 

I think the most memorable moment 
was when Dave King, their singer, 
a guy I totally love and respect (te 
sang in Fastway in the 80’s opening 
for AC/DC and Black Sabbath, the 
guy’s been around forever) had a long 
conversation on their bus with me 
and basically said, “Make sure you 
always believe in yourself and never 
doubt your talent. We in this band, 
and all of your other friends who take 
you on tour and keep pushing you to 
do this, we ALL believe in you. You 
have done and will do great things. 
NEVER stop.” It was a tremendous 
vote of confidence and it makes the 
hairs on my neck stand up even think¬ 
ing about it. 












written by: 

Damian Burford 


I n the year since Tim Barry 

released 40 Miler on Chunksaah 
Records, he has celebrated the 
20 th anniversary of his first 
train ride and has also become a 
new father. We join Tim and talk 
about his early train ride memories, 
battling diabetes, and how having 
a daughter may or may not change 
his songwriting. Read the entire 
unedited interview at newnoisemag- 
azine.com! 

I’ve read that as of March, it has 
been 20 years since your first train 
ride. 

That is correct! It was actually right 
about this time of the month, too. 

It was about mid March. I can’t 
remember the exact date, but my 
buddy Ronnie [Lee Graham] took 
me on this first trip. We debated the 
date a whole bunch. I kept saying it 
was 1994 and he kept saying 1993. 

I decided it would sound cooler if 
it was ‘93. So 20 years ago, right 


about this time of the month, I 
took my first freight train trip from 
Richmond, Virginia down to Rocky 
Mountain, North Carolina. We 
hitchhiked down to Raleigh and 
rode some more trains around North 
Carolina. I don’t even remember 
how we got back, but it was the first 
of those wanderings that I did. 

Congratulations on your daugh¬ 
ter! 

Lela Jane Barry is her name and 
she is now a fifteen- pound hammer 
with big blue eyes! She’s been a 
terrific addition to our family here 
in Richmond, VA- our family of 
animals, good friends, and family 
members. It has been wonderful. I 
finished touring in December and 
am currently a stay at home dad. It’s 
strange, I bumped into one of my 
old housemates earlier this morning, 
who I lived with for twelve years. He 


said, “You’re home for six months?! 
We’ve been friends for 25 years! 

I’ve never known that you’ve been 
home for that long, ever!” I’ve been 
working, setting up tours, writing 
songs, and getting my head together 
here for a little bit. The weather is 
about to break and this wanderlust 
I have really kicks in. It’s a difficult 
thing to deal with, but thankfully 
my partner Sarah is very supportive 
and very wonderful. I do still get the 
opportunity to get out there and ride 
trains and do my thing. It’s really 
fucking cool. 

I’ve read you when you write 
songs, to you they have a certain 
color to them. How has having a 
child influenced the color of the 
songwriting? 

They are the same colors! What 
happens when a song pops up, you 
feel the urge or you are compelled 
to start penning it or playing it. Only 
the songs that have very strong color 
imagery in my head are songs that 
ever make it onto a record. Right 
now, the colors have not popped or 
changed too much. They are fairly 
consistent. I still drop all the songs 
that do not have a pronounced 
color. One of my favorite artists, 

Ed Trask, is a Richmond artist here. 
His main colors for many years 
were black, white and gray. He does 
these terrific, terrific paintings. As 
soon as he had his first daughter, his 
paintings exploded with all of these 
bright colors! As he had his son, 
they got even brighter and brighter! 

I was really eager, after following 
Ed Trask’s art for all of those years 
through him being a parent and 
thinking this was going to happen 


to me. The truth is I find that I am 
writing more sentimental lyrics, 
instead of the colors changing. The 
tone of the songs might be a little 
more hopeful, or maybe even more 
tragic. I don’t know. 

You’ve been battling with Type 1 
Diabetes in recent years. How is 
your health? 

I’m killing it! I’m just one of those 
people. It’s scary knowing you are 
going to die before a lot of your 
friends. It’s almost easier to think 
about it that way. I can’t give up on 
anything. I just keep getting health¬ 
ier. This chronic disease that I have 
been given for whatever reason is 
not going to beat the shit out of me. 
I’m going to beat the shit out of it. I 
get up at five in the morning and I go 
running. Then I go to the gym and 
lift weights. I eat really good food. 

I keep chickens. I have my own 
garden. I know where most of my 
food comes from. I’m stronger than 
I use to be. I’m more fit than I use 
to be. I think that other people can 
do the same thing, if they can find 
the discipline to do so. I still smoke 
weed. I still drink beer. I think there 
is a way to learn balance and moder¬ 
ation. Even when your health is “in 
decline.” Mine is not like that. Fuck 
that, I’m getting better! My health is 
good! It doesn’t mean I’m not going 
to die tomorrow, but I’m going to 
have a good day before I do. 
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Brenden McBrayer 

Interview With Shawn Marquis 

As one of the longest standing 
members of the band, you know 
Vanna just about better than 
anyone. Nine years in, what does 
The Few And The Far Between 
mean to you as an album? 

TFATFB to me is sort of a rebirth 
of this band for obvious reasons, 
like member changes and sonic 
differences from previous albums. 
But at the same time it feels like 
the first time I’ve gotten to be 
completely free and honest with 
the music I helped create. I’m not 
necessarily saying anything from 
Vanna’s past was false or contrived, 
but these songs feel like they 
represent me personally more than 
anything else I’ve been a part of. 

A lot of that had to do with how 
comfortable Jay Maas made us all 
feel in the studio (this is the second 
time we’ve worked with him) and 
his understanding of what we were 
going for with these songs, but 
ultimately I think most of it came 
from our two new members Joel and 
Eric. In the past I personally had to 
compromise more than I’d like to at 
times on creative decisions within 
the band, but thought that was just 
part of being in a collaborative effort 
(which Vanna has and will always 
be) so I’d deal with it. However, 
these new guys started with a clean 
slate in the band, so not only were 
they open to all ideas, but they 
helped direct the songwriting and 
music style in a very natural way. 

One of the biggest themes in 
hardcore music is ‘family.’ In 
your case you have a lot of family 
involvement in music. It’s not 
every day that two brothers play 
in hardcore bands where one gets 
signed to Epitaph and the other to 
Equal Vision! 

My brother Brian is, without a 
doubt, the reason I even ever got 
into the hardcore scene at a young 
age. My mom would only let me 
go to hardcore shows at the tender 
age of 13 if my big brother took 


me. Before that he and I weren’t 
that great of friends, but I feel like 
we bonded more over going to 
shows, and obviously I looked up 
to all his bands like they were on 
MTV or something (laughs). Flash- 
forward eight years and Therefore 
I Am and Vanna are brother bands 
playing shows together almost 
every weekend somewhere in 
New England, mostly because our 
drummer at the time, Brandon Davis, 
played in both bands. When Vanna 
got signed and Brandon quit TIA to 
pursue Vanna full- time, Brian was 
looking for a band to play with, so 
the timing was perfect and he fit in 
perfectly with them. At that point 
it was like a cheesy 90’s sitcom 
come true to -be able to play shows 
and tour with my brother’s band. 

I feel that with TIA he finally got 
to reach the audience and have the 
influence that he’d been striving 
for in all his previous bands. TIA 
has since disbanded unfortunately, 
but he is still going strong doing 
his solo acoustic project (aptly 
titled Brian Marquis) and running 
the Acoustic Basement Stage on 
Warped Tour, which he created. Our 
younger brother Greg is also very 
talented and plays for a band called 
Actor|Observer with our cousin 
Alex, as well as his own acoustic 
project. Every once in a blue moon, 
the stars align and all three brothers 
play a show together. It’s like we’re 
a regular hardcore Partridge Family! 

Was bass your first instrument? 
What made you pick it up in the 
first place, and what bands and 
songs forged you as a player? 

My first instrument was actually 
snare drum. When I was six ,1 told 
my mom I wanted to learn to play 
drums so I took basic lessons on 
playing the snare. In hindsight that 
seems kinda strange, but that’s 
how I started. Then it was clarinet 
in middle school before I actually 
started playing the drum set when 
I turned ten. I played drums for 
about four years with friends and in 
jazz band, but noticed my friends 
around me were getting better at 
drums quicker than me. It was 
around this time I really started 
getting into Primus. The way Les 
Claypool made up his own technique 


as a lead bassist/ffont man blew my 
mind. It must have planted a seed 
because soon I really wanted to play 
bass more than drums, plus no one 
I knew played bass, so it seemed 
like a useful instrument to know 
how to play. Sure enough, I was 
soon the bassist for all my friends’ 
cover bands and my school’s jazz 
band. I took lessons with the bassist 
of Blue Oyster Cult, who actually 
taught me a lot about funk and 
rock, but I would just play along to 
Soundgarden, STP, and Incubus in 
my basement to develop a natural 
rock feel for bass. Being a finger 
style bassist, I never thought I could 
play hardcore (though I was going to 
shows every week) so I didn’t even 
try. I kept to cover bands, pit bands 
for musicals, jam bands, and even a 
Faith No More cover band with my 
brother Brian before Vanna. I went 
to school with Nick at Mass Art, who 
was living with Evan at the time and 
they’d been talking about starting 
a screamo band for fun. I asked if 
I could try playing, even though I 
didn’t think I’d be able to play fast 
enough with my fingers. I actually 
learned a way to play around playing 
“fast” by mimicking the bassists 
of bands like Stone Temple Pilots, 
Incubus, 311, and Faith No More, 
and after recording some tracks on 
Nick’s computer in his apartment, 
the rest is all Vanna history! 

If you were given 75K to mess 
around with and start your 
own label. Who are a couple of 
unsigned acts you would snag up 
off of the table? 


That’s an interesting question 
because, while I think many bands 
deserve to get signed that are 
currently unnoticed, I absolutely hate 
the music industry. That might seem 
like a cop out answer, but I actually 
have no desire to start or work for a 
music label. I think that idea sounds 
great to the virgin mind, but my 
idea of the “whimsical” nature of 
the music industry was deflowered 
long ago. I’ve become pretty savvy 
to navigating the twisted web of 
labels, agents, managers, and what- 
have-you, but it’s all been sort of 
a necessary evil and trial by fire 
to survive as a band. I’m still very 
much an artist at heart and feel that 
a record label would stress me out 
and hold me down dealing with all 
the business types I would have 
to encounter to make it happen. 

That being said, some local and 
regional acts I’ve come across in 
my touring days that I’d like to 
see “signed” to good record labels 
are Actor|Observer (my brother 
Greg’s band), Bonedance from 
Idaho, Reveal Renew from Florida, 
Raindance from Massachusetts, 
Reason Prevails from Quebec, and 
Great American Ghost, who are a 
band fronted by our good friend 
Ethan Harrison from home. These 
are all bands we’ve had the pleasure 
of playing with on recent tours thaf 
really surprised and impressed us. 
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YOU 

WERE 

Silver Sprocket’s AviErlich talks with Mitch 
Clem about his latest comic series, As You 
Were. 


What’s this As You Were thing? 

As You Were is a comic zine 
anthology thing. No articles, no 
interviews, no record reviews- just 
comics. Each issue features cartoon¬ 
ists contributing brand new comics 
all based around a central theme. 
The first issue is all about house 
shows. It’s awesome. 

Why did you decide to put this 
together? How did it come about? 

I remember coming up with the 
idea on the bus. I don’t know, I’d 
already sorta forgone the whole 
webcomics thing at some point and 
wanted to focus more on putting out 
print stuff. I was reading Cometbus 
on the VIA and the idea of doing a 
comic zine kinda hit me, and then 
the rest filled itself in. 

As curator, how did you find these 
artists? 

Some of them I already knew. 

Ben Snakepit and Liz Prince, for 
instance, are friends of mine (name 
droppage). Some were people I 
kinda knew from online or whose 
comics I was just already a fan of. 
Like, for instance, Anthony Sorge I 
knew of because I’d read his comic 
Crust Dog which is just the funniest 
shit of all time. And actually Liz 
Prince suggested a lot of people 
herself. She deserves a lot of credit 
for that; she hooked me up with a 
lot of her friends. 

Is there cohesion and camarade¬ 
rie within the punk comics scene? 



I mean, this is 
by no means the 
first all 

comics punk 
zine, right? It 

can’t be. JJ 


Is there a punk comics scene? 

Boy, is there? I don’t know if there 
is. I have to be honest, I don’t go 
to a ton of comic cons or small 
press cons or anything like that, 
so it’s really hard to say because I 
personally don’t know anyone. But 
there should be! Maybe this zine 
will do the trick, eh? IF THE PUNK 
ROCK CARTOONISTS! ARE 
UNITED! THEY WILL NEVER! 
BE DIVIDED! 

Is this to be a series as the “issue 
one” on the cover suggests? 

Heck yeah! We’re gonna run this 
shit into the GROUND! No idea 
how frequently it’ll come out or 
anything; this first issue has been a 
real learning experience, but hope¬ 


fully it can become semi-regular 
and semi-reliable at some point. 

Got a theme yet for #2? 

A lot of ideas. Right now all my 
energy is focused on getting this 
first one out. 

Are there any artists you’re dying 
to get into the next issue? 

Cristy C Road. I invited her to this 
first one, but she was busy. Which 
is cool, we’ll get her eventually. 

I wanna make sure my favorite 
people don’t stop contributing, but 
I don’t wanna say who they are 
because playing favorites hurts 
feelings. Also maybe some day we 
can find a way for Cometbus to be a 
part? He’s the best, and I know he’s 
scripted things that have become 
comics in the past, so why the hell 
not? COMETBUS! I WILL ILLUS¬ 
TRATE YOUR STORY FOR YOU! 
LET’S DO THIS, BUDDY! 

I noticed a pretty even mix of 
male and female identified artists 
in this issue. How intentional was 
that? 

There is absolutely no way for me 
to answer this without sounding like 
a dick. I keep trying. Maybe I’m 
actually a dick? Look: Punk rock is 
stupidly and frustratingly often very 
macho and very guy-centric and 
very uncool and rude to women. 

And I don’t wanna participate in 
that shit. Punk rock comics is al¬ 
ready a field that has a ton of wom¬ 
en active in it, and so I’m glad that 
so many were down to participate in 
this project. I wouldn’t be so bold 
as to say that this is “giving women 
a voice” or any such shit, because 
obviously they already have voices. 
It wasn’t some conscious thing 
necessarily of “make sure we have 
a specific ratio of women to men” 
or anything like that. But I’m glad 
for everyone who agreed to be a 
part of this project. Blah blah, etc 
etc. Gender! Does this still sound 
stupid? I’m a little drunk; please cut 
me some slack. 

What would you say qualifies 
someone to be a “punk comics 
artist”? 

Likes making comics, likes punk 
rock. It seems like an almost arbi¬ 
trary qualifier, but, really, I feel like 
those of us who grew up around a 
punk scene have a very different 
life background than most normal 


people. None of my coworkers ever 
scoured the reviews in the back of a 
zine looking for new bands to check 
out or had to deal with booking a 
show that no one showed up to. 
Being a part of a punk scene, for 
better or worse, creates a unique 
starting point that we can all relate 
to as readers, even if how we live 
our lives will still vary so much. I 
find that interesting. 

I thought I was knowledgeable on 
really rad punker comic artists 
like Liz Prince and Ben Snakepit, 
and was surprised to discover 
so many more mind-numbingly 
talented folks in this book whose 
work I wasn’t familiar with yet, 
like Liz Suburbia and Andy War¬ 
ner. Do you all know each other 
and have laser tag competitions? 
Liz Suburbia and I go WAY back, 
she used to do this rad webcomic 
called Hey Suburbia , which was 
about her life and was just sensa¬ 
tional. Her art’s come a really long 
way. Andy Warner, like a couple 
of the people in this first issue, 
was suggested to me by a friend. I 
learned about his stuff through this 
project. Which, by the way, is one 
of the things about this that’s so 
exciting, is that I get to learn about 
new artists along with everyone 
reading. I hope that keeps up, I 
want the roster for this project to 
just grow and grow. 

It seems like there is a bit of an 
explosion right now in punk-re¬ 
lated art scenes, like Razorcake’s 
recent “How Much Art Can You 
Take” group show in Pomona 
and comics like Henry And Glen 
Forever. Is this new, or just easier 
to find out about? 

Definitely not new. I mean, this is 
by no means the first all-comics 
punk zine, right? It can’t be. But 
yeah, for all the dumb goddamn 
horseshit the Internet has contribut¬ 
ed to the world, it’s also made the 
scene a bit easier to navigate, and 
made punk and its associated fun a 
bit more accessible. That’s a good 
thing, right? Maybe?? 
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The on/y way to stop 
them is to join the 

PIT yours ctl/€$. 



The circle CGh't 
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Interview with Johnny Rioux 


I n February, Street Dogs’ singer Mike 
McColgan posted a Facebook note 
that in one fell swoop announced a 
new 7-inch series with Pirates Press 
Records, the probable summer recording 
of a new album, and a side project 
featuring Street Dogs’ bassist Johnny 
Rioux and Dropkick Murphys’ guitarist 
Rick Barton—quite a bit of work for 
a band that planned to take a break But 
details since the announcement have been 
sparse, so we checked in with Rioux to 
get the scoop. 


more productive or had so much to say 
and write. These 7-inches are intended as 
A-sides. But they are demos that came 
out good enough to release. We are ready 
to work on the next record —just need to 
make sure we have time to do it 

What else can you tell me about the 
songs to come? 

We really got into the idea of writing 
acoustic-driven electric songs. We also 
showcase every member on the new 
songs. [We] focused on every member’s 
strongest assets as musicians and writers. 
We include Rick Barton in a more collab¬ 
orative way than our last self-titled record 
that Rick and I produced. 


i 


Mike recently announced on Facebook 
that the band would be releasing a 
series of 7-inch records on Pirates Press 
over the course of the year. When can 
we expect the first? 

The first 7-inch will be available April 
20. It will be “Crooked Drunken Sons” 
as the A-side, with a cover of the Uncle 
Tupelo song “I Got Drunk” and another 
Street Dogs song, “We All Fall Apart,” as 
the B-side. 

He also mentions that Street Dogs will 
likely be working on a new album in 
the near future, and some tour dates 
have been announced. It seems like 
you’re awfully busy for a band that 
w as going to take a “break!” 

For sure, we are either hard workers or 
gluttons for punishment. We’ve never 
been able to do anything half-assed. 

You can take the boy out of the factory, 
but you can’t take the factory out of the 
boy. If we want a break, we should stop 
altogether. That, and babies like to shit in 
diapers we have to buy. 

If there’s a new album in the works, 
I’m guessing these 7-inches are more 
demos or B-sides, rather than new 
songs leading up to a full album 
release? 

Yes, we have been trying to write “Crook¬ 
ed Drunken Sons” for the last two records 
—finally did it. We have never been 


Is there an overall name or theme for 
the 7-inch project? 

No, we continue to spread our wings 
and follow in the tradition of playing or 
writing in several different styles on each 
record. We are just doing it better than we 
have before. 

Anything special with the artwork or 
pressings? 

Pete Cardoso has been our artist since day 
one. He’s always been amazing, but now 
he’s perfect He is behind the visual aspect 
of everything we do and an integral part 
of the band. 

Mike also mentioned a side project for 
which you guys are working on some 
songs. What is that all about, and how 
does it compare to Street Dogs? 

In many ways, it’s a total departure for 
us. We touch on some country, rock and 
roll, even a late [1970s]-style New Wave 
song. But we have a few really cool 
Celtic-style songs, too. I’m really happy 
we were able to do this record, and it will 
definitely have an impact on what we do 
in Street Dogs. 

The Street Dogs 'first two 7-inch releases 
with Pirates Press are expected April 20 
and May 21. 
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Interview with Vocalist / Guitarist Matt 
and Bassist Eric of My Iron Lung 

an d miles of 

/■ highway, city after city, 
I %/ I venue to venue, one 
-A. ▼ M truck stop to another, 
engines breaking down, the occasional 
sleepover at a Walmart parking lot: this 
is the life of a band that hits the open 
road. My Iron Lung is no exception 
and, though they’re a young band, 
they’ve logged quite a bit of numbers 
on their odometer. For the last three 
years, this San Diego, CA based post¬ 
hardcore band has done numerous tours 
with bands such as Broadway Calls, 
Troubled Coast, and Bloom (just to 
name a few.) I had the chance to chat 
with singer/guitar player Matt and bass 
player Eric to talk about their'thoughts 
on the wonderful world of ‘tour life.’ 

So for those who don’t know yet, 
how did My Iron Lung start? 

We started in December of 2010. We 


shows and try and tour whenever we re¬ 
alistically could. We wrote a three- song 
demo then did a few small tours. We 
came home and wrote Grief, our latest 
record, and released it with Pure Noise 
Records. Since then we’ve been work¬ 
ing extremely hard juggling writing and 
touring. It’s been tough, but we all love 
traveling as much as we have been. 

What is it about touring that makes 
you wanna do it over and over and 
over again? 

The overall experience is pretty 
wild: driving ten hours, sleeping on 
wood floors, meeting tons of people. 

It’s definitely hard, but it’s the most 
exciting thing I’ve ever done. I think 
we’re at the point where this makes us 
happier than being at home. There isn’t 
too much back home waiting for me, so 
I’m going to travel and play music as 
long as possible. I know I can always 
come back home and finish school, but 
I won’t always be able to tour. 

So who are you on the road with 
this time around? And where in the 


world is My Iron Lung at this very 
moment? 

We’re on tour with Vales from England. 
They’re some of the best people I have 
ever met. We’re in Midland, Texas 


U 


I know I can 
always come 
back home and 
finish school, 
but I won’t 
always be able 
to tour. 


driving to Austin. We’re hanging out 
with our good friend Nathan. He runs 
an awesome venue here called The Pine 
Box. It’s one of my favorites places 
to play. 

What keeps the four of you sane for 
weeks and weeks on the road in a 
cramped van? 

We all get along pretty well. I think 
playing our set every night really 
lets us take out all our emotions in a 
positive way. Regardless if we’re mad 
or bummed about something, 1 always 
feel better after we play. Besides that 
I think eating as healthy as possible 
always makes me feel great. I don’t feel 
so worn down then. 

Is there anything you look forward 
to at home after a long tour? 

Sleeping in a bed, seeing my family, lis¬ 
tening to all these new records, hanging 
out with our best friends at The Dial. 
Coming home from a long tour really 
makes me appreciate what I have. 
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inspires such aggression. “It’s 
circumstantial,” he replied, while 
elaborating on the experiences had 
while recording in the Tenderloin 
District of San Francisco. It was 
his admission of child hood that 
caught me off guard as I pressed 
about how different he seemed 
as a person from the music. “It’s 
situational really. I grew up kind of 
in a bad household. I was a foster 
kid. I was dealing with a lot of 
shit that kids should never have to 
deal with. I think because of that 
I’ve seen a lot of things that more 
fortunate people should never have 
to see. But I don’t choose to be 
ground down by it either because 
I learned from it and I’m still 
here. I like playing music and that 
makes me feel so much better than 
anything else. Especially playing 
drums, it’s a great outlet for that 
so if I can go and beat the hell out' 
the drums and yell at people and 
get paid for that - why not? It’s 
genius. “ 


them, from start to finish, to have 
an experience - something different 
from a regular album that you 
would just buy in a store. We really 
try to make something that is gen¬ 
uinely interesting to listen to even 
if you got to work at it a little bit. 
The double LP may be the perfect 
example. We’re not the first people 
to do it, but it’s not something that 
you come around often, certainly 
not in our little niche of hardcore. 
Nobody does stuff like that. We try 
to push to make something excit¬ 
ing and not just a product either. 

It’s easy to make shirts with a skull 
or an album with some distorted 
guitars. Anybody can do that. 

We wanted to make something 
special.” 

The double LP consists of one 
album in which you hear the songs 
as they would be performed and 
the other as you would hear as 
an album wholly produced. The 
second album is accompanied by 
tracks of ambient and industrial 
noises to enhance the 22- minute 
experience. The difference from 
one album to another is definitely 
noticeable and a sign of a band that 
really meticulously slaved over 
their art for listening pleasure. 


The tour for this album began the 
day the album was released. They 
were to start playing shows almost 
every day for the next couple 
months. Not to mention double 
shows on certain days in different 
states. With SXSW appearances in 
between and followed up by anoth¬ 
er major tour and another festival, 

I could not help but wonder why 
the hell they would want to push so 
hard at touring this year. “We made 
a pact not to play anymore shows 
at all until we had a new record 
recorded because we kept side 
tracking ourselves playing shows,” 
Jensen said. “We live in two dif¬ 
ferent cities. I live in Seattle, Jon 
[Kortland] lives in San Francisco, 
so we rarely get time to practice. 
Then when we do have time to 
practice, we spend our time getting 
ready for shows instead of writing 
new songs. So we took forever to 
write a new record. Since we have 
a new record out we feel like we 
have to go out and play. The last 
full U.S. tour we did was when our 
last album came out and that was 
in 2008. So it’s been a while.” 

I admitted to him that he did not 
seem as dark as the music leads 
me to think he is and asked what 


k. written by: 

LiX Angela Linares 

Interview with drummer Jensen Ward of 
Iron Lung 


H eavy guitar riffs become 
slow drudgery sounds. 
Fast blasting chaotically 
rhythmic beats. Aggres¬ 
sive yelling of primitive practices 
that can inflict such pain. This is 
the wonderful noise created by 
powerful duo known as Iron Lung. 

As the band announced the release 
of their new album, White Glove 
Test, the buzz about possible up¬ 
coming shows began. The band had 
played a few sporadic shows over 
the past few years, so the chance of 
catching them live was creating an 
excitement. 


I caught Jensen Ward walking 
away from the venue after unload¬ 
ing. He seemed so serious. We 
started off exchanging fan stories 
and as I listened and laughed along 
with him, I realized that he was 
insanely genuine with no hints of 
ego. When asked what the' band 
wants listeners of the new album 
to hear, Jensen replied: “I don’t 
know if there’s a specific thing 
I want them to hear. I just want 
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while a nation sleeps— 


GREAT MOTHER: HOLY MONSTER 
LP/CD 

This crusty Italian hardcore band is perfect for 
fans of Tragedy, His Hero Is Gone, and From 
Ashes Rise. Featuring members of The Secret. 


BONE & MARROW 
LP/CD 


WHILE A NATION SLEEPS. 
LP/CD 


Derek from Defeater’s solo project, for fans BoySetsFire were around before the internet, 
of Lucero, City & Colour, Ryan Adams. “The They made demo tapes. They recorded 4 LP’s. 
emotion is felt in riveting fashion throughout... This is their highly-anticipated Bridge Nine 
a record full of heart.” - (punknews.org) debut and their 1 st studio album in seven years. 
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B9R186 / VHR002 


ILL BLOOD 
2xLP/CD 


WHICH WAY THE WIND BLOWS 
LP/CD 


One of Alternative Press Magazine’s “100 
Bands You Need to Know in 2013” and one of 
the year’s “most interesting records” 

- (AbsolutePunk) 
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recording in the basement studio of 
my old guitarist Dave Parker’s house 
and I never would have pegged 
the scrappy little punk dude I met 
that day to have grown into such a 
respected and well- rounded member 
of the community (and rock scene). I 
think his band was even called Least 
Likely To Succeed at the time! 


Barbering has really taken off again 
in the last few years. Hardcore band 
American Nightmare took a barber 
out on their reunion tour to keep 
their close- cropped look main¬ 
tained and lots of formerly shaggy 
musicians are sporting real haircuts. 

I talked to Cashen on the eve of the 
release of his new band Fort Street’s 
Homesick And Stable release (on 
Broken English Records) and shortly 
after the five- year anniversary of the 
beloved barber shop he started from 
scratch. 


“I only know this because I called 
up and asked her recently, but I 


called my mom and asked what the 
first time was I told her I wanted to 
cut hair,” says Cashen. “She told 
me I was 8- years old, so I guess 
that’s kind of where it started, 
y’know? Growin’ up I was the kid 
in the neighborhood that gives the 
haircuts. Post-high school it was 
who could give a better haircut, me 
or Sean-Paul (Pillsworth- bassist of 
the band Nightmares For A Week 
and former bandmate of Cashen’s in 
Anadivine/Jerk Magnet).” Cashen 
pauses and lets out a character¬ 


istic chuckle. “One day I cut our 
friend Adam’s hair and got him all 
gassed up that I could do a better 
haircut than Sean-Paul, but I left 
him a gnarly rat tail in the back on 
purpose. He showers off and runs 
outside to show and 1 had told every¬ 
one, “don’t say shit! Adam’s got a 
pony tail and he doesn’t know it.” So 
he is flaunting his shit and is saying, 
“Take that Sean-Paul. Look at this 
fantastic haircut.” To this day if I cut 
his hair he says, “don’t fuckin’ leave 
me a rat tail.” 


written by: 

L Morgan Y. Evans 

Interview With Mike Cashen 


D own a non-assuming 
side street in Kingston, 
NY (the former 
capitol of the state) is 
a humble yet thriving old- fashioned 
barber shop. Old timers, young kids, 
or your average Joe can be seen 
chatting away on the seats lining the 
wall, while a relatively young, and 
often tattooed crew of barbers metic¬ 
ulously give top quality hair cuts. On 
any given day you could see a tour¬ 
ing band like A1 & The Black Cats 
hanging out, or talk to someone who 
has driven an hour to get a haircut. 
And it is a barber shop, so haircuts 
are for boys and men only. 


I met Mike “Pugsley” Cashen, own¬ 
er of Pugsley’s Barbershop, many 
years ago. His band at the time was 
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Joking aside, it took a lot of focus 
and dedication for Pugsley’s Barber 
Shop to get off the ground. “I kept 
playing music and I was really 
into cars. I worked as a mechanic 
for awhile. I worked doing custom 
audio/video installation. Working 
on my own projects. It got to the 
point here I had a good gal and I 
had to figure something out,” Mike 
confesses. “I wanted to be on my 
own schedule. I wanted to be able to 
do other stuff. If I wanna leave for 
a couple weeks and show people in 
other parts of the country what we’re 
doing, I have that freedom. It took 
awhile to get there, naturally. I grew 
up in small business, so it seemed 
like a natural thing to me. My family 
had a bakery in the Bronx for three 
generations, just shy of a hundred 
years. 1 thought becoming a barber 
deserved my attention and it was 
something great to do.” 

1 asked Mike about his wonderful 
collection of old time (and rock n’ 


roll) memorabilia that lines nearly 
every surface of the shop. “I’ve 
collected stuff for a long time. I went 
to barber school to open a shop. 

That was the plan. During that time 
1 was doing a lot of yard saling and 
digging. Two of these barber chairs 
were in my house a year before I 
opened here. The cash register and 
some of the taxidermy was in my 
bedroom,” says Cashen. “So we 
have a look and feel for the shop and 
it is all stuff I like. With the peaking 
popularity, barbering has become a 
specialty thing, but really it is a bare 
bones trade. When it’s done properly 
it’s not so simple, but it should be 
executed that way... simply and 
precise. People confuse “traditional” 
with high-end. I appreciate a cigar 
in the barber shop, but should it 
necessarily be a high end bourbon 
and cigar shop? Probably not. Let 
them do that. We do this. The leather 
couches and big screen TVs over 
the stations? Really, dude? People 
ask about Wifi in here. I’m like, “No 



man, Starbucks has Wifi. We have 
a Mike Ness poster.” And that’s 
just it.. .Stop. Put it down. Have 
a conversation. Meet somebody! 
That’s the magic of the barber 
shop. The same reason I don’t take 
appointments. We are all walk- ins 
only. There’s that much better of a 
chance of something cool happen¬ 
ing. You come in and there’s a band 


that’s coming through or people 
talking. That wouldn’t happen if it 
was all appointments.. .an in and out 
kinda thing. I don’t like that. People 
have gotten their deck finished that 
they’ve been talking about for two 
years because the guy sitting next to 
them happened to be a contractor. 
‘Here’s my card,’ y’know? They are 
doing his deck and his wife’s not on 
his balls anymore! People drive for 
hours sometimes to see us. From 
NYC to Albany and everywhere in 
between.” 

Instagram @pugsleysbarbershop 

3 Main Street, Kingston, NY 
(845) 331 -2229 
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Following up the critically acclaimed and Norwegian Grammy-nominated 
album "V", Vreid is back with their new opus"Welcome Farewell", displaying 
a new and fresh approach to their already trademark sound. 

FACEBOOK.COM/VREIDOFFICIAL 


Chapter Two in the 'Runaljod' trilogy by historically-minded Viking neo-folk 
group WARDRUNA is an enchanting, hypnotic snapshot of Norway's past. 
Features vocals by Gaahl (God Seed, ex-Gorgoroth). 
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interview by: 

Maria Correonero 


Interview with Internets meme master Jeff Hong 


J eff Hong is a storyboard 

artist in children’s animated 
television and a punk rock 
enthusiast. One day, Jeff 
looked up at his framed Jawbreaker 
album artwork and became inspired 
to photoshop the infamous Grumpy 
Cat meme onto the cover of the 
band’s Unfun. When he shared it 
on Facebook, his friends loved it so 
much that they immediately reposted 
it on Tumblr. It quickly caught on, 
Hayley Williams [of Paramore] 
eventually reblogged it, and within 
a day it had gone viral. The original 
post alone w^as reblogged 2,500 
times, and Punknews used the 
image for their “Navel gazing” 
section that week. Jeff then created 
his own Tumblr, where he posted 
Grumpy Cat parodies of other bands’ 
album art. A few weeks and several 
album covers later, Jeff wanted to 
mix things up a bit and make more 
Jawbreaker related art, so he created 
a parody movie poster with the band 
members depicted as Pixar-style 
cartoons; this, once again went viral, 
and Adam Pfahler [of Jawbreaker] 
even shared it on the band’s 
Facebook page. The single person, 
however, that was not amused by the 
fictitious movie poster was Blake 
Schwarzenbach [of Jawbreaker] 


himself. Blake responded on 
his personal Facebook account 
with a somewhat cryptic attack 
on Jeff’s work, calling it “a lazy 
forgery,” claiming that “people 
aren’t cartoons” and that he felt 
an “ambient, mortal, run-of- 
the-mill type sickness.” Blake’s 
stance gave way to heated 
arguments betw een Jawbreaker 
fans on his post’s comments 
section, some questioning 
his lack of sense of humor, 
others perpetuating his status 
as untouchable. While Jeff is 
somewhat dismayed by Blake’s 
disapproval, he intends to keep 
doing his thing: “1 just want to 
make people smile,” he says. 

Check out Jeff’s Tumblr at 
grumpypunkcat. tumblr.com 























course that’s important. We work with 
friends. Reaper Records. 2013. Take it 
personal.” 

Speaking of labels, there is a bright 
pink elephant in the room. Terror will 
be releasing Live by the Code on Victo¬ 
ry Records. Scott’s prior band. Buried 
Alive, was on Victory. But that was 
1999 into 2001; before Myspace and 
tweeting and baby blue sunglasses and 
anime haircuts. Dudes my age recall 
the glory days of Victory, which seems 
the doppelganger to its current state. “1 
guess it’s not what everyone expected 
but we think it was the right move. 
We’re excited. We talked and argued 
and waited but things are, finally falling 
into place.” 

As I am listening to “The Cold Truth,” 
with screams about getting through life 
when it is filled with despair, 1 wonder 
how someone who can relate to this can 
claim that this is “fim.” Vogel informs 
me, “I focus in on the words. You can 
always find something to live for. Life’s 
a great thing. Of course we all get down 
and feel the sting from life but don’t 
let it ruin you. Shout out to Jordan for 
“The Cold Truth.” I’m blessed I’ve 
seen the world through HC and met so 
many great people and they’ve shared 
their cities and cultures with me. So 
blessed.” 




. written by: 

^ Q hutch 13 

Interview With Scott Vogel 

‘Terror is still fun.” Scott Vogel, vocal¬ 
ist for Terror, establishes without ques¬ 
tion. As they prepare to unleash their 
sixth full-length of pounding fury, Live 
By the Code , this is a positive comment 
to hear. I note that I did a Lambgoat. 
com search to check a news item. The 
results were all tour announcements. 
Scott plainly accepts that. “Yeah, we 
tour hard,” he begins. “We have to be 
out there grinding, exploring, searching. 
We love playing new places. And old 
ones. It just seems like the Terror way 
to play. It definitely takes its toll and 
strain on you in many ways.” 

Trying to catch Terror in a moment 
of downtime is like trying to stop a 
bullet with a tissue. But Scott Vogel 
took a few seconds between shows to 
answer some of my questions. Scott, 
as proclaimed ardently in the opening 
track, “The Most High,” was seduced 
by hardcore’s glorious rapture in 1988. 
He has never stopped perpetuating 
its existence and declaring its gospel 
since in bands like Slugfest, Despair, 
and Buried Alive earning mountains 
of respect in sound and reputation. 
Through the years and line-up changes, 
Nick Jett and Scott Vogel stand as the 
two original members. They are flanked 
by vets Martin Stewart (Donnybrook!), 
David Wood, (Down to Nothing), and 
Jordan Posner (No Warning). 

The fun is obviously embedded in 
any set list which Terror has displayed 
for hardcore fans worldwide. And by 
“fim,” 1 mean five guys stomping and 
screaming about the world’s pains and 
injustices and personal struggles that 
shift but do not dissipate as Terror ages. 
Nick Jett, drummer, has written the 
majority of riffs which have been the 
centers of Terror’s many enraged offer¬ 


ings. However, this line-up has created 
a new interactive atmosphere. Scott 
explains, “Since Jordan joined the band, 
he does a fair amount of writing with 
Nick, especially on the last two records. 
They work well together. They are both 
talented.” The constant touring must 
hinder the writing process, I assume. 
“Technology lets these guys do all sorts 
of shit on the road these days. It’s pretty 
crazy.” Scott corrects me. 


Live By The Code is vicious. I was 
caught off guard by the mid-tempo 
opener buried in a thrash riff. Scott 
frankly admits, “It’s a different type 
of song to start with but different is 
sometimes needed. We’re on our 6th or 
so album. Sometimes you gotta flip it.” 
Songs like “Live By the Code,” “Good 
Die Young,” “Invasion,” and “Cold 
Truth” flip it, indeed. Each are engaging 
varied musical concoctions. “Invasion” 
is played at warp speed for the first 
half. It then plods through a sludge 
type breakdown. “Well, we don’t want 
all the songs to give off the same vibe. 
Each song needs its own feel and some 
character. They can stand alone and 
make a complete record at the same 
time. We listen to different stuff. Grow 
and explain, but in the end it’s always 
Terror.” 


“Nothing in Your Hand” is another 
break from the simple formula. The 
main riff feels held back, which helps 
get the feel of tension. Chad Gilbert 
had to have been meticulous to be able 
to discern all the threads of influences 
while harnessing the hardcore spirit 
on which it is based. I admit I was a 
doubter that the New Found Glory dude 
could execute the Terror vibe. I was im¬ 
pressed by his work with H20, but they 
seem up his alley. Terror was going to 
be a beast. I’ll be damned if I wasn’t 
the one- man mosh pit at bus stops 


inviting a barrage of laughter. “For the 
new record, he was a no brainer. Vogel 
admits on the Keepers of the Faith that 
“we didn’t really know how it would 
go. We of course believed in him and 
he did an amazing job. So much help. 
He’s a smart kid.’T note that Nick Jett 
produces lots of other bands - how 
involved is he in TERROR production? 
“Chad produced the last two records. 
Period. But we all have ideas and input. 
Nick is a main songwriter in the band. 
An original member. He has a lot to do 
with everything we do ” 


Terror has definitely put their most 
complex work together for this record 
while losing none of the sincerity or the 
vicious snarl. Terror continues to expel 
the rage. And make it “fun.” I wonder 
if Scott’s feeling any certain song of the 
new ones: “Yeah, “I’m Only Stronger” 
gets me right in the heart. I love that 
song.” he replies. The song releases 
intense feelings about the bonds one 
can make. Terror’s actions support 
their words by constantly releasing 
smaller releases on independent labels 
while their last two full lengths have 
been released on behemoth metal 
label, Century Media. Vogel’s home 
city of Buffalo’s Reaper Records is a 
recurring collaborator. In fact. Live By 
the Code was preceded by a seven inch 
on Reaper with an exclusive track. I 
ask if that is important to Terror. “Of 


SO 
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ULTRVAIOLET 


"readily proves its superiority, melodic and visceral 
while maintaining a lurking sense oTdread,” ©Pitchfo 


Ultraviolet the long-awaited new album 
from these Heavy Rock trail-blazers. 
Coming May 28 ,h on CD, Ltd. Ed. 2xLP, 
Ltd. Ld single LP, and Digital 


‘One of 2013 s most anticipated albums' - DECIBEL 

Modern, progressive metal that hits hard and resonates deeply! 

Coming Apr. 16 ,h on Digipack w / 2 bonus tracks, Jewelcase CD, 

Ltd. Ed. LP, and Digital. See them on tour now supporting Death To All! 
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EAYTOY 


Kata Ton Daimona Eaytoy (Do What Thou Wilt) 

ROTTING CHRIST'S potent strain of black metal brings together elements 
from death, heavy, and gothic metal with rich native elements that never 
betray their musical roots. 

Kata Ton Daimona Eaytoy the long-awaited new album. Out now on CD, 
Ltd. Ed. 2xLP, digital, and Ltd. Deluxe digibox w/ bonus track, 
metal pendant and tlag 
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Meadows of Nostal«>i 


Timeless and classic 
black metal artistry! 


”... a total blitzkrieg of 
:rushing riffs, fluid legan 
runs. ;md odd time 
signatures wrapped 
around some beautiful 
heart felt vocals." 


Punishing and unique 
death metal destruction. 
You've never heard 
brutal metal like 
this before. 


This is a vile creature 
melding influences 
from early black and 
death metal and inspiration 
from Old Norse tradition, 
runic witchcraft, and more. 


'...[their] fifth and best 
album. On the record, the 
Winnipeg noise-rock trio 
move into bigger, more 
ha rd core/me i a Icore 
-influenced spaces.. 

©Pitchfork 


Modern technical, 
progressive death metal 
of the highest order! 
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Bill Jones 


Interview With Tim Mcllrath 


C ritics love to proclaim 

things “instant classics,” 
but the term itself is 
contradictory. There’s no 
such thing. And in the music indus¬ 
try, in particular, the only true test of 
whether or not an album will leave a 
lasting impression is to wait and see 
if that impression actually lasts. 

Rise Against’s Revolutions Per Min¬ 
ute is one of those special albums 
— one that at the same time helped 
launch its creator to major-label 
success and the genres of hardcore, 
punk, and emo in an exciting new 
direction — that is still reverberat¬ 
ing today. And Fat Wreck Chords 
has decided to honor the 10-year 
anniversary of the breakout record 
with RPM 10 , featuring expanded 
packaging and demos alongside the 
original album. 

Revolutions Per Minute , an album 
many Rise Against fans still hold 
dear, has officially turned 10 years 
old. How does that feel as someone 
who helped create it? 

RPM was one of those records that 
will always be special because it 
was when we really started to find 
our identity and when we were first 
introduced to the team that would 
help us make our most successful 
songs and records, Jason Livermore 
and Bill Stevenson at The Blasting 
Room. Those were some real good 
times. It was exciting, and we were 
like proud fathers of those songs. 

When you released it 10 years ago, 
did you realize how special of an 
album you had on your hands? I’d 
imagine it would be hard to pre¬ 
dict just how successful it would 
become... 

1 had no idea. Fat was excited, and 
so was Bill, so those were good 
signs. I knew deep down I was proud 


of it and 1 was happy with it. And 
I walked away from those sessions 
thinking we just made our best 
record, and that felt good. I didn’t 
know if people were going to like it, 
but I remember being so happy with 
it all that I didn’t care. I loved the 
songs and the lyrics, but I wasn’t so 
cocky that I thought people might 
actually listen and care and love 
them in the same way. When they 
did, that was special. 

Can you walk me through what 
you remember around the time of 
the recording and release? When 
and where w as it written? Any 
interesting stories that are still 
vivid? 

We wrote the bulk of the record 
above a roach-infested antique store 
in the Rogers Park neighborhood in 
Chicago. There was no elevator, so 
we were always loading our stuff 
down these sketchy staircases (the 
photo inside the CD was from one of 
those stairwells). The owner would 
complain about the noise, which 
always confused me, since he rented 
the place out to rock bands. 

I was living and working with our 
guitar player, Todd [Mahoney], at 
the time, so we did everything to¬ 
gether, pretty much. We were almost 
never out of each other’s sight. 

We’d meet Brandon [Barnes] and 
Joe [Principe] at the space and hash 
out the songs. I remember “Black 
Masks [& Gasoline]” was called 
“nofx,” and “Like the Angel” was 
called “lifetime.” Stuff like that. 
Since none of us had any home 
recording know-how, we enlisted 
Matt Allison over at Atlas Studios 
to help us record a quick demo of 
the songs we were putting together. 
Our good friend Neil tfennessy was 
also engineering there at the time, 
so he was helping us out, as well. 

I remember driving home with the 
demos in Todd’s car and us high-fiv- 
ing each other while our girlfriends 
collectively rolled their eyes. 

I remember the Fat office really 
perking up after they got the demos. 
They seemed genuinely excited. 


They also heard songs that they 
thought might plausibly be played 
on the radio, but they weren't quite 
sure what to do with that since they 
didn’t have a radio department in the 
office. We made a video for the first 
time, also, and the video got a little 
airplay, which was something we 
didn’t see coming. 

Keep in mind, too, that this was the 
record that got us signed to a major. 
Unbeknownst to us, RPM was mak¬ 
ing the rounds through Los Angeles 
while we were just playing for a few 
hundred kids a night. We never sub¬ 
mitted the record to anyone or sent it 
to any labels. We didn’t have those 
ambitions, nor did we think we were 
worthy of that attention. When those 
calls started rolling in, we didn’t 
believe it. We didn’t even know what 
to do next or who to call. Luckily, 
our lifelong booking agent Corrie 


[Christopher] helped us navigate that 
world. Otherwise, we would have 
been lost. 

In the RPM booklet, there’s a note 
that reads, “Real revolution starts 
at learning. If you’re not angry, 
then you are not paying attention.” 
Is that something you still firmly 
believe? 

If not now more than ever. We don’t 
claim ownership of that line, but it 
always spoke to me, and 1 thought 
it might speak to our fans, also. 

It’s something that has survived all 
these years and people have come to 
associate with our band. 

How did the iconic cover art fea¬ 
turing headphones plugged into a 
hand grenade come about? 

Our friend Mike Jackson from Chi¬ 
cago had some design work and 




photography for some hardcore 
bands like Arma Angelus and The 
Killing Tree in Chicago, so we 
asked if he would help us with our 
cover. He was already toying with 


listen to when working on songs 
and lyrics. I trust his opinion, and he 
shares my vision. 

Do you ever wish you had done 
anything differently, in retrospect? 


said he’d check. He called me back 
that day and said he found it under 
his bed. No joke. It was funny to 
revisit those moments and hear the 
same demo that we sent to Fat and 


Anything else you want to add 
about it or simply share with fans? 

1 just want people to know that we 
love this record as much as some of 
them do. Sure, it was 10 years ago 



the grenade and headphone concept. Actually no. 1 wouldn’t change a 

and after I gave him the record title damn thing. Not one note. Not one 

he thought it would be perfect. We lyric, 
loved it immediately and felt that it 

really captured the record in a way I What are fans getting with the 10 
can’t imagine any other image doing, bonus tracks and expanded pack- 
It became iconic within our fanbase, aging of RPM 101 

and I've seen tattoos of it all over the Up until about six months ago, we 

world since. thought the demo was long gone. 

This was before iPods, and none 
of us had laptops, so music wasn’t 

What was it like for you to go back really a digital entity, and all we 
to these tracks again for the RPM had were the burned CDs. But the 
10 release? demos were something none of us 

T think about how young we were really listened to, since the record 
and how most of us still had some was done. Fat Mike said unless we 

sort of day job. Not only were we could come up with the demo or 

not getting paid to make this record, some unreleased tracks, a re-release 

but we all had to actually save up wouldn’t be as compelling. Bill says 

money to be able to afford to take a it was the best demo he ever got, 

month away from our jobs to record and he was excited from the get-go. 

it. We cooked cheap meals and slept He dug through his stuff; we dug 

in the studio and only had our band through ours — nothing. I called up 

van between the four of us to get Neil to see if he thought Matt Allison 

around. Going out was a luxury, so might have it laying around, and he 
we didn’t do it much. ^ 

I remember working with Bill and / 

thinking this was the only person I * ft ^ 

felt was a kindred spirit, lyrically. ^ 

He’s still the only person I will really J 


Bill and drove in our cars listening and we’ve written four records since, 
to. Now people can hear it, too. The but this record is special, and we 
songs changed very little, but you’ll don’t forget that. We appreciate what 
find a few differences here and there it has meant to our fans. 

The expanded packaging will have 

liner notes from all of us, including ^d§j| 

Fat Mike, Bill and Jason and Todd. m « m 
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written by: 
Bill Jones 

Interview With John D’Esposito 

J ohn D’Esposito created New 
Jersey’s premiere music festival, 
The Bamboozle, as a platform 
to help build the music scene 
by exposing up-and-coming artists to 
a bigger audience. And then, when it 
became something no longer in line 
with his vision — in 2012 after Live 
Nation had taken a controlling interest 
in the fest — he flipped it the bird and 
walked away 

One year later, D’Esposito — affec¬ 
tionately known by those in the scene 
simply as John D. — is reviving Skate 
and Surf Festival May 18 and 19 at The 
Plaza Green at iPlay America in Free¬ 
hold, N.J., in an effort to get back to his 
roots of offering a platform for young 
bands to make names for themselves. 
“My job in the past was to extract as 
much money out of a sponge in four or 
five hours as possible,” D’Esposito said 
of his work near the end of Bamboozle. 
“Now my philosophy is — how do I 
get these kids to come in and have a 
really great time for eight hours, make 
it affordable but then leave with my 
games?” 


The games in question are part of D’Es- 
posito’s new company, GameChanger 
World, which puts artists in their 
own free-to-play mobile games in an 
effort to keep them exposed to their 
fanbases the 364 days of the year they 
aren’t performing in any given city. 

It is nothing short of a necessity, in 
D’Esposito’s mind, in an ever-changing 
music scene. “Back in the day, there 
were CDs, and there were CD cases,” 
he explained. “Those are gone. There’s 
no music stores. Where do kids browse 
and check out new music? ... We have 
to create a platform. And the platform is 
GameChanger.” 

The name itself is a reflection of the 
monumental shift D’Esposito has seen 
in the industry. “The scene that I thrived 
in — emo, pop, rock — has kind of 
fallen,” D’Esposito said. “It’s kind of 
taken a backseat to [electronic dance 
music] and indie. So the only hope I 
had to continue was to change, and that 
change was GameChanger and going 
into a more experience-based business 
than a concert business.” 

The experience, in his opinion, needs 
a visual element to keep today’s audi¬ 
ences engaged. “Why are DJs doing 
so much better than our bands?” D’Es¬ 
posito asked. “It’s the visual experience. 


I’ll go to a rave, and I want to dance; I 
want to shake my body. But it’s really 
just the environment, the experience, 
that I crave.” 

But bands like T. Mills, Forever The 
Sickest Kids and Mayday Parade — all 
expected to be part of the first wave 
of mobile games from GameChanger 
— don’t exactly lend themselves to 
electronic dance parties. D’Esposito 
sees the games as a clever alternative 
experience, one comparatively cheaper 
to create than many things in the music 
industry, and one that has the potential 
to create much better relationships 
between bands and their fans. “It’s not 
like going into the studio and recording 
$25,000 records,” D’Esposito said. 
“This is a simple three-week transition 
with a developer. The experience, and 
the relationship of the artist to fans, 
should get better by increasing their 
time together. You spend a lot of time 
with someone, you get to know them 
better and like them better, or you hate 
them. That’s what’s going to happen 
with the game. You’re either going to 
love the game or hate the game. But I 
think at some point the game is going 
to drive the band. It’s a revenue stream 
they don’t have. It’s a 364 relationship 
with them. I always say 364, because 
there is one day they’re with them in 


skateandsurffest.com 

the city.” 

And though GameChanger could be 
seen simply as another marketing tool 
for bands, D’Esposito said it is more 
than that, serving as an artistic exten¬ 
sion for which the bands are actively 
involved with the development process. 
The bands themselves provide the ideas 
— many modified versions of classic 
gaming formulas — and that in and of 
itself has caused D’Esposito to look 
at some of the participating bands in 
different ways. For instance, after D’Es¬ 
posito expected to do a big role-playing 
game for Circa Survive, its vocalist pre¬ 
sented a unique alternative. “So we sit 
down with Anthony Green, and we say, 
‘Anthony, what kind of game would 
you like?”’ D’Esposito explained. “And 
he says, ‘I want to be a bouncer.’ And I 
say, ‘You want to be a what?’ He goes, 

‘I want to be a bouncer. I want to catch 
kids as they come over the crowd, and 
make sure they’re great.’”... Anthony’s 
choice was very easy. It was Frogger. 

I need to run across the street, jump on 
the logs to get across the water and get 
into a nest. Imagine if Anthony is now 
the bouncer, the nest, and the kids are 
trying to avoid the gropers, the punch¬ 
ers, the shoes that are flying, and they 
get safely into Anthony’s arms. And 
then they get safely to the other four 
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Skateboard. 


band members and they complete then- 
level. And each time it’s going to get 
harder. But that experience now, it’s fun 
for a fan and it’s on a different level.” 

In addition to making the games fun, 

D’Esposito wants to reward those 
who put their time — and money, in 
the form of microtransactions — by 
offering real-world prizes like tickets to 
shows, T-shirts, silk-screened posters, 
and meet and greets. And the games 
are set to roll out one after the other, 
starting at the beginning of April, just 
in time for the other component of 
D’Esposito’s 365/24/7 vision — Skate 
and Surf Festival. 


promote up-and-coming artists. “What 
makes it unique?” D’Esposito asked 
of Skate and Surf. “If you look around 
right now at Bonnaroo, Coachella — 
they all have the same acts. We’re one 
of the few festivals that stay in our 
genre and stay to our core, which is 
developing from within. One of our 
baby bands this year will be a headliner 
in two years. And that’s our goal. That’s 
what makes us a lot different than these 
other festivals. They might have a band 
today that explodes, but they don’t do it 
for that reason. We are an artist-devel¬ 
opment festival.” 


Among those on this year’s lineup who 
D’Esposito said could take off follow¬ 
ing their performances are Crown The 
Empire, Jake Miller and Palisades. 

And despite the demise of Bamboozle 
and this being the first year back for 
Skate and Surf, D’Esposito said he is 
already happy to be doing things on his 
terms once again, and the uncertainty 
of the festival’s future is something that 
excites him. 


And though the festival’s return is set to 
feature headlining performances by the 
recently reunited Fall Out Boy (a 2004 
alumnus of the fest) Saturday, May 18, 
and A Day To Remember Sunday, May 
19 — with support from the likes of 
Timeflies, Lights, Streetlight Manifesto, 
Macklemore & Ryan Lewis, Glassjaw, 
Rx Bandits and Andrew W.K. (in a 
special solo performance) — D’Esposi- 
to remains adamant that it will stand 
apart from other festivals in its effort to 
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Debut album out MAY 2013! A new dawn for thrash. 
Featuring Kurt Brecht of DRI, members of Dead Horse, 

& QUEST VOCALS BY lONY OF MUNICIPAL WASTE. 


SURVIVAL PROGRAM 


AVAILABLE WOW! 

"...A BREATHE OF FRESH AIR IN A SOMETIMES STALE ROCK SCENE 

New album out this SUMMER! 


AVAILABLE WOW! 

An album that shows a band growing up nicely and reaching for the big times, 
- Metal Hammer 
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written by: 

Alasdair Bulmer 


O nce upon a time and a 
thousand moons ago, 
talented youngsters 
channeled their pu¬ 
bescent angst via electric guitars. 
The raw power of hardcore punk 
coupled with NWOBHM provided 
an outlet for their breaking voices 
to shout about whatever they saw 
fit, as their busy hands intermit¬ 
tently wanked the fretboard. And 
so thrash was born. Before long, 
laboriously recorded demo tapes 
circulated their way into the hands 
of major labels. Thrash became 
a thing. Enthusiastic, excitable, 
inebriated metallers from LA to 
Essen were packed up in tour 
buses, quite literally thrashin’ all 
over the world. 

Then the nineties hap¬ 
pened. If any cheeky cherubs were 
dipping their toes in the shark-in¬ 
fested waters of music, they were 
probably a boy band. 

Harking back to that 
80’s grab ’em whilst they’re hot 
approach, Finland’s Lost Society 
have catapulted to the metal’s 
forefront, almost reminiscent 
of Death Angel’s accelerated 
career. With an average age of 18, 
not many of their peers can say 
they’re label mates with Kreator, 


Sepultura, and Testament. Then 
again, not many can hold claim to 
playing thrash at lightning speed 
with such concentrated intensity 
and energy. An extra dose of juve¬ 
nile frustration perhaps? Frontman 
Sarny explains: “A big part of the 
whole thing with us is definitely 
the energy! We all are always on 
[sic] the mood for thrash and on 
the album and live we give out 
a real energy burst and give the 
crowds something to watch and 
listen to! The juvenile side shows 
probably with our humor mostly! 
But yeah, what people could 
understand based on the lyrics and 
aggressiveness is that we’re very 
angry people, but really we’re the 
nicest of guys and we always have 
a good time!” 

Like most contempo¬ 
rary thrash, Lost Society seem 
dedicated to the genre’s hedonis¬ 
tic, almost tongue-in-cheek side. 
With song titles like ‘Diary of a 
Thrashman’ and ‘Piss out my Ass’ 
no one’s expecting sociopolitical 
commentary. A greater emphasis is 
placed on playing for the sake of 
playing, as opposed to the weari¬ 
some pretentions shared by many 
po-faced metal acts. “The whole 
thing started when me and my 
friend just thought of starting up 
a band because we were both very 
interested in playing music, so we 
got ourselves instruments and got 
ourselves a rehearsal place from a 


local youth center. As we entered 
the GBOB [Global Battle of the 
Bands] competition, our main goal 
was to get the band really OUT 
THERE to the public, and I think 
it really worked! We’ve always 
wanted to just play the music we 
love to do and to play to crowds, 
getting this kind of publicity has 
just been great because more and 
more people come check out the 
live shows!” 

It was that crucial deci¬ 
sion to enter the domestic rounds 
of GBOTB that ultimately resulted 
in the victorious crescendo of first 
place at the London finals. It is 
easy ponder what ifs had they not 
entered, especially for a young 
band coming from a country 
with such a large concentration 
of metal bands per head. Sarny, 


characteristically modest, insists 
otherwise, “Living in a country 
with such a large metal scene has 
been only a good thing because 
when a band starts out here and 
starts building up their fan-base, 
word spreads very fast and soon 
you’ll notice that people are talk¬ 
ing about your band a lot! Also 
it’s great that most cities here 
have many metal bands so arrang¬ 
ing gigs with them will always be 
fun and you’ll get lots of people 
to come check it out. We’ve never 
really taken music as a competi¬ 
tion that we’ve got to do this and 
this better. We’ve just stuck to our 
own thing and we really trust in 
our music. It’s great to see that the 
crowd likes it too!” 















The long awaited new album from Rhode 
Island's riff-masters is a pummeling, aggres¬ 
sive, beast of a record! Produced by Zeuss 
(Hatebreed, Crowbar, Municipal Waste) 


COMING APRIL 30 

ON CD/LP/DIGITAL 

FACEBOOK.COM/HOWLHEAVYMETAL 


SEE THEM ON TOUR NOW! 


"a huge, more open-ended mix of doom, sludge, groove metal, Southern acousi 
psychedelia.” - PITCHFORK SEE THEM ON TOUR WITH EARTI 

OUT NOW ON CD/2XLP/DIGITAL 
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All of Toxic Holocaust’s split 
records and comp appearances 
as well as several unreleased 
gems into one raging collection! 
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'The mixed bag of extreme 
sounds filtered by their crusty 
DIY mentality makes this a 
top-notch dive into a dark 
sonic world." . 

- METAL HAMMER UK 
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“Backing up their morose worldview is ferocious 
grind a la Napalm Death, Nasum, Pig Destroyer 
and other forms of Deci-boner-popping musical 
viagra” - DECIBEL 

OUT NOW ON CD/LP/DIGITAL 
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written by: 
Lisa Root 


I first came into contact with 

Adam about 7 years ago. It was 
via MySpace at the time, and 
he was a fresh- faced 19- year 
old kid with a Cock Sparrer tattoo on 
his chest in his profile picture inter¬ 
ested in writing about and shooting 
some of the bands coming through 
Minneapolis, MN that he was book¬ 
ing shows for. I liked him imme¬ 
diately. He was enthusiastic about 
covering bands, first for Loud Fast 
Rules, which covered a lot of street 
punk, but soon was also sending me 


interviews and photos for AMP and 
Hails & Homs as well. 

His live pictures, often taken in 
basements, house shows, and other 
non-traditional venues, convey the 
much less often- experienced raw 
energy reminiscent of Edward 
Colvin’s early 80s LA punk photog¬ 
raphy. The gritty, shadowed images 
hearkening back to when punk and 
hardcore was young and hungry and 
dangerous. 

He recently released a book of his 
photography called Pay Attention. 
It’s a completely engaging near- de¬ 


cade walk through the underside of 
Minnesota’s music culture that few 
were fortunate enough to see and 
experience. 

How and when did you get into 
photography? 

I started shooting shows in 2005.1 
also book a majority of the punk/ 
hardcore events in Minnesota, and 
at the shows I realized no one was 
documenting them. I bought a small 
point and shoot, and it just evolved 
from there. Now my photos have 
been archived in the Historical 
Andersen Archive at the University 
Of Minnesota. 


How important is equipment? 
What do you shoot with? 

It’s semi- important, but even with 
my old point and shoot I was still 
getting my photos into magazines. I 
shoot with a Sony A 850. 

What was the earliest stuff you 
shot? 

I use to take a lot of photos of the 
street punk scene: The Casualties, 
Unseen, Monster Squad, The Briggs, 
etc. Those were mainly the shows 
I was going to/booking at the time. 
Now I document just about anything 
that I feel is worth checking out. 
(I’m) still doing street punk stuff, 
but now I also shoot the hardcore, 
crust, black metal, doom, harsh noise 
scenes, etc. 

Primarily where do you shoot? 

I mainly shoot in Minneapolis, MN 
at places like the Triple Rock, Medu¬ 
sa, Rat Hole, and Station 4. 

Why is MN so important to the 
national music scene? 

I think MN has one of the best 
scenes in the country. We are lucky 
enough to have so many good local 
bands to choose from, awesome DIY 
spots, and a ton of active petople in 
the community that are constantly 
bringing in different touring bands. 
You can go to a different show 
almost every night, and for someone 
who documents the scene like I do, I 
feel like I’m almost spoiled with the 
amount of stuff going on in this city. 

Order the book: 
payattention.bigcartel.com 
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CALIFORNIA 


www.ghost-official.com | facebook.com/thebandghost | @thebandghost 


ex-breathers out now! 


also available on iTunes, eMusic, & Amazon 


THE LONESOME ONES 
“Far From Here” 


FICTION REFORM 
“Take Your Truth” 
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SUPREME COMMANDER BULLET TREATMENT BULLET TREATMENT 
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